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FREDERICK R. KARL® 


Joseph Conrad’s Literary Theory 


Despite the great interest shown recently in Joseph Conrad’s fiction, 
there has appeared comparatively little comment relating the ideas on 
literary technique expressed by Ford Madox Ford in his several chapters 
on Conrad to the latter’s own remarks in his letters, essays, and notes 
to his first Collected Edition. These remarks, when brought together 
and evaluated, go far to provide a basis for Conrad’s literary intentions 
and suggest criteria by which to judge his early artistic successes as 
well as his later generally less successful work. They demonstrate 
almost conclusively that when Conrad forsook the theories he worked 
out with Ford and those expressed in his early letters and essays, 
especially in the now famous Preface to The Nigger of the “ Narcissus,” 
his work became thin and uninteresting, losing the range and texture 
of his best fiction. They demonstrate further that when he wrote his 
Author’s Notes, from which several critics have been tempted to derive 
his aesthetic, he was already shucking off many of the early ideas in 
favor of the very practices he had once repudiated. Conrad’s notes 
were almost frivolous for a major novelist intent on the seriousness of 
his craft, and they were obviously conceived more to establish rapport 
with his newly-won popular audience than as a guide to his artistic 
intentions. If we want insight into the major Conrad, we must return 
to the critical comments thrown out when he was an apprentice writer 
still excited by the ideas he and Ford had agreed upon, a time almost 
twenty years ‘before the debility set in which marked his last years of 
creative work and which carried over into the notes written during 
the same period. 

It should be mentioned that although this paper will make passing 
references to Conrad’s development as a creative artist, such remarks 
will always be secondary to the main intention: to examine in detail 
his literary theory to determine upon what base he built his major 
works. Consequently, in this paper, I employ Conrad’s novels merely 
to provide concrete examples for various aspects of his theory; a close 


*Frederick R. Karl, who earned undergraduate and graduate degrees at 
Columbia and who teaches now at the City College of New York, recently pub- 
lished a book-length study of Conrad and is co-author of A Reader’s Guide to 
Great Twentieth-Century English Novels. 
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application of these ideas to the parallel development of his fiction, 
including the direct relationship between his shallow Author’s Notes 
and later novels, must, for reasons of space, be relegated to another 
paper. 

Ezra Pound said that what Flaubert had done to change French 
prose, Conrad and Ford did to transform English prose, and he, Pound, 
was trying to do in order to reshape English poetry. Conrad’s use 
of phanopoeia—the piling up of imagistic details which replaced, in 
part at least, a direct narrative—was, said Pound, the way of the 
Imagists. The breakup of the conventional novel’s narrative into small 
scenes makes the scene function as an image in poetry, in a way like 
the images in Pound’s own early poetry.” 

As Pound astutely remarked, Conrad and Ford had arrived at some 
general principles, a kind of unwritten manifesto of the “‘ New Novel,” 
which in practice profoundly influenced the course of the genre in 
English. Method in the novel, according to the two experimenters, was 
as important as in poetry; technique was congruent with style. Tech- 
nique, says Mark Schorer in an essay that clearly echoes Conrad and 
Ford, is what Eliot means by convention: that is, “ any selection, struc- 
ture, or distortion, any form of rhythm imposed upon the world of 
action: by means of which ... our apprehension of the world of action 
is enriched or renewed. In this sense, everything is technique which 
is not the lump of experience itself.” * Schorer continues: “ Under 
the immense artistic preoccupations of James and Conrad and Joyce, 
the form of the novel changed, and with the technical change, analogous 
changes took place in substance, in point of view, in the whole con- 
ception of fiction” (p. 16). 

The object of Ford and Conrad was through appropriate technique 
to create a semblance of actual experience. Conrad himself had said 
earlier, perhaps with Pater’s words in mind, that the novel must 
“strenuously aspire to the plasticity of sculpture, to the color of 
painting, and to the magic suggestiveness of music—which is the art 


*Ezra Pound, Polite Essays (London, 1937), pp. 50-57. 

* Hugh Kenner in The Poetry of Ezra Pound (London, 1951) points out the 
similarities between Ford and Conrad and the Imagist poets. Many of the poems 
from Pound’s Ripostes and Lustra are representative Imagist works, but the later 
Cantos, as well as Eliot’s The Waste Land, exploit more fully the breakup of 
potentially long scenes into short and concise fragments and show both Pound’s 
and Eliot’s use of phanopoeia. 

*“Technique as Discovery,” in Forms of Modern Fiction, ed. William Van 
O’Connor (Minneapolis, 1948), p. 11. 
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of arts.” He added that it is “only through complete, unswerving 
devotion to the perfect blending of form and substance . . . that an 
approach can be made to plasticity.” * Robert Penn Warren, among 
others, remarked this blending in Nostromo when he noted that the 
rhythms of that novel seem to suggest the very process of creation. 
Conrad achieved this, Warren continues, through his use of vista, 
landscape, time sequences, historical process, anecdote, and language 
itself.® 

Ford and Conrad, in their numerous sessions together, worked out 
their idea of the “ planned novel,” in which each step in the novel points 
toward a predetermined effect and leaves nothing to chance. Every 
word and every action, they said, must carry the story forward—what 
they called a novelistic progression d’effet—wherein the intensity in- 
creases as the story develops.° This attempt to convey increasing 
urgency and intensity in the story would involve, said the authors, 
an assiduous study of all factors relevant to the pace of the novel. 
One idea, however, always predominated: to unsettle the conventional 
narrative sequences which had hitherto prevailed in the novel, and by 
so doing to create new interest in what the two authors feared was 
now a faded genre. This method meant slow and calculating work, 
paying unflagging attention to the effect of each scene and character, 
and maintaining always strict control. Conrad with his enthusiasm 
for the French novel and possessing the French penchant for experi- 
mentation and analysis was especially fitted for this role. 

The first step was their mutual agreement that a poem was not what 
was written in verse but anything, “either prose or verse, that had 
constructive beauty.” The emphasis both placed on the interdependent 
parts of the novel demonstrated that they considered its form like the 
form of an edifice in which beauty and solidity are interrelated ele- 
ments. In the construction of a novel, the basic rhythm has to be 
suggested, they said, in the opening paragraph. The opening part, in 
fact, should prefigure the entire work. Romance (1903), their second 
and lengthiest collaboration, begins in medias res, the (chronological) 
opening scene not appearing in full context until page 76. But Romance, 
despite its elaborate trappings, is only a simple adventure story, and 


“Preface, The Nigger of the “ Narcissus,’ Kent Edition (Garden City, 1925), 
p. xiii. All references to Conrad’s work will be to this Edition unless otherwise 
noted. 

® Introduction to Nostromo, Modern Library Edition (New York, 1951), pp. 
ix-x. 

*Ford, Joseph Conrad: A Personal Remembrance (Boston, 1924), Part III. 
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all the high-minded theories applied to its development do not disguise 
this fact. The true test of their theories did not come in the collabora- 
tions, but in Conrad’s individual works; and it is to understand them 
better than I shall examine some of the conclusions reached by the two 
experimenters. 

As Ford remarked, the opening scene, although disconnected from 
its true context, should plunge in and suggest dramatically the sub- 
stance of the work to come. This use of a disjointed initial scene 
influenced Conrad’s later refraction of chronological time sequences, 
especially those in Nostromo and Chance, whereby he enters with 
suggestions and fills out the scene only after roving back and forth 
into anterior and future time. Replacing a direct narrative with frag- 
mentary scenes is like the poet’s use of images, particularly the way 
the nineteenth-century French poets proceeded. Poems like Rimbaud’s 
“Le Bateau ivre,” Mallarmé’s “ Hérodiade,” “ Cantique de Saint Jean,” 
and “ L’Aprés-midi,” as well as Baudelaire’s “ Le Voyage,” “ Les Petites 
Vieilles,” “Le Cygne,” and others, are, in many ways, sequences of 
brilliant and startling images whose juxtaposition often replaces a con- 
ventional narrative. This method of poetic breakup applies not only 
to the narrative structure of the novel but also to the presentation of 
character. If the trouble with the English novel, according to Ford 
and Conrad, was that it always went forward, then the obvious thing 
was to go forward and backward; so that once a character has been 
introduced strongly enough to be remembered, his past is to be caught 
up while his present and future are being projected.’ Axel Heyst’s 
past (in Victory) is filled in only after his present activities have been 
set into motion, and Nostromo’s activities are picked up almost solely 
by fragmentary comments for nearly two hundred pages. Similarly, 
Flora de Barral in Chance is the center of a number of concentric 
circles, and before we can reach her, we must pass through numerous 
protective layers of commentators. 

What was achieved with narrative structure and character develop- 
ment, the collaborators realized, could also be effectively accomplished 
with speech. Conrad and Ford, perhaps influenced by Flaubert’s experi- 
ments with interrupted speech, decided that to avoid boredom long 
speeches must be broken down, interspersed with narrative, and bol- 
stered by little “jumps” in the pace of the novel. These “jumps” 
would provide, they said, a “ constant succession of tiny, unobservable 
surprises” which would alleviate the monotony of incessant speech. 


‘ 


*Ford, Joseph Conrad, p. 136. 
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But Conrad, as an admirer of James, was unable to eliminate altogether 
the lengthy dialogue. The best he could do on occasion was, like 
Flaubert in Madame Bovary, to temper a lengthy conversation with the 
bustle of the passing scene as, for instance, in Chance when Marlow 
and Flora talk amidst jostling people and passing carriages in front 
of Captain Anthony’s hotel, or in Lord Jim when Marlow first meets 
Jim in the center of confusion at the court inquiry. Despite these 
specific instances, however, Conrad frequently broke away from this 
self-imposed limitation and piled conversation upon conversation, often 
losing all sense of pace—more than 150 pages of Under Western Eyes, 
for example, consists of lengthy dialogues, most of them consecutive, 
between Razumov and the various revolutionaries or between Razumov 
and the Haldins. 

The object of all these efforts at control, as far as Conrad was con- 
cerned, was to lend an air of inevitability to his scenes and characters; 
so that what does happen must seem to be the only thing that could 
possibly have happened. Conrad, with his close attention to character 
development, always had in mind the intricate interactions of the 
minor personalities as complements to his major figures. Like Brown- 
ing in The Ring and the Book, Conrad believed that a minor character 
might in the course of things affect the psychology of major characters 
and thus create a chain of external or internal events of some im- 
portance. In Victory, the villainous Ricardo, an essentially minor figure 
who is allied psychologically to Lena, sets off a series of events which 
result in the destruction of both Lena and Heyst. In Lord Jim, the 
brief scenes with Brierly, with the French naval officer, and with 
Stein are all of great significance for their relationship to certain ele- 
ments in Jim’s psychology. This theory of interaction maintains that 
everything that has gone before has some importance in the making 
and subsequent development of situation. Conrad, therefore, had to 
be especially careful to “prepare” the facts surrounding every new 
character and every change of pace; for in this sensitive arrangement 
of personalities, narrative, and speech, everything is of importance and 
nothing can be neglected. To get beyond the particular, Conrad 
realized, is to gain entrance into the total complex of forces acting in 
and beyond the novel. For beyond what the novelist explicitly states 
is a blurred mystery that can be reached only through new means. We 
call this blurred mystery “rich,” “ various,” “like life itself,” and it 
is toward this manifoldness of meaning that Conrad was striving. 


Even by the time of the Preface to The Nigger (1897), now too well 
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known to need more than a brief summary, Conrad had spoken of the 
artist “ snatching in a moment of courage . . . a passing phase of life” 
and bringing to bear upon it an imagination bathed in tenderness and 
faith; the artist, he said, must show life’s “ vibration, its colour, its 
form; and through its movement, its form, and its colour, reveal the 
substance of its truth—disclose its inspiring secret: the stress and passion 
within the core of each convincing moment” (p. xiv). Whoever holds 
to these convictions, Conrad continued, cannot be faithful to any one 
of the temporary formulas of his craft. All the gods of realism, 
romanticism, naturalism, and sentimentalism must abandon the artist 
on the threshold of his struggle with his own conscience. At that 
moment the convenient categories are left behind, and only the indi- 
vidual intelligence remains: “ In that uneasy solitude,” Conrad claimed, 
“the supreme cry of Art for Art itself, loses the exciting ring of its 
apparent immorality. It sounds far off. It has ceased to be a cry, and 
is heard only as a whisper, often incomprehensible, but at times and 
faintly encouraging ” (p. xv). 

Conrad echoed James and Flaubert on the necessity of artistic aware- 
ness: he indicated that to show intelligence at every moment and to 
search out the fundamental, the essential, and the enduring are the 
work of the artist. The artist appeals to what is in us a gift and not 
an acquisition. All art appeals emotionally, primarily to the senses— 
to our senses of pity and beauty and pain and mystery. And how, 
Conrad asked, can art—particularly fiction—catch this air of sensory 
reality? How, in short, does “it penetrate to the colours of life’s 
complexities” ? Art must, he continued, aspire to the perfect blending 
of form and substance and through a “ magic suggestiveness”” bring 
life into commonplace and overused words (p. xiii). 

Conrad, repeating James’s dictum that the artist should “ produce 
the illusion of life,” then made his famous declaration of intention: 
“ My task which I am trying to achieve is, by the power of the written 
word to make you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make you 
see” (p. xiv). It is to catch in stasis each passing moment and to 
reproduce that moment so that it arrests the interest of men; that 
function, he said, is the aim “ reserved only for a very few to achieve.” 
At that moment, the artistic aims of the creator assume a moral im- 
portance, achieving a sense of grandeur and of something fully done 
which captures the moral significance of the moment. Thus Conrad 
realized James’s words in which the latter had exhorted the young 
novelist “to be as complete as possible—to make as perfect a work. 
[To] be generous and delicate and pursue the prize.” 
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Conrad and James both were careful to distinguish between journal- 
ism and literature when they deplored the “ fatal futility of fact” 
alone and opposed it to the forces of imagination. Fact is fidelity to 
reality, but truth, said James, suggests a world that gives the semblance 
of reality, and includes more. To work toward this “more” is a 
mark of literary devotion; to succeed in reaching it, they agreed, is 
the mark of the artist. 


In his essay on James, Conrad made the Aristotelian distinction 
between poetry (fiction) and history; documentary history is based, 
he said, on second-hand impressions, whereas fiction, or human history, 
is based on the reality of forms and the observation of social phe- 
nomena. Fiction, therefore, is nearer the truth, and the novelist is an 
historian of human experience. James, as a writer of fiction, as the 
“historian of fine consciences,” becomes something of a moral hero 
to Conrad for his heroic struggles with his materials, for his ability 
to record them “ with a fearless and insistent fidelity to the péripéties 
of the contest, and the feeling of the combatants.” * Fiction, Conrad 
suggested, can penetrate into the supra-real; history must record the 
mundane. Fiction gives a semblance of truth in all its variety; history, 
the facts alone. 


“Final meanings,” both novelists noted, must be left to the individual 
writer’s power of creativity, for, as Conrad observed, artistic truth 
lies only in the presentation, and the artist’s attention to veracity of 
expression * ‘is the only morality of art apart from subject.” By claim- 
ing this, Conrad joined with James in harking back to their common 
master, Flaubert, who had once spoken of himself as alone in a crowd, 
“wrapped in [his] bear skin,” while he searched his imagination for 
the right phrase. 


In this connection, Ford commented that Conrad was always in 
search of new ways of infusing energy and new ideas into the novel. 
Conrad was, he said, “seeking most of all a new form for the novel, 
and I a limpidity of expression. . . .” Both authors worked tirelessly 
on ideas, style, language, the reporting of conversation, the color and 
texture of prose, toward what Rimbaud a few decades before had 
prophetically called an all-unifying fiction. Conrad himself prophesied 
that imaginative prose work would be in a new form, but “a form 


for which we are not ripe as yet.” ® 


* Notes on Life and Letters, p. 15. 
°G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters (Garden City, 1927), I, 
270-1. 
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Accordingly, Conrad conceived of the novel as history, psychology, 
sociology, fiction, and poetry cast into one structure and informed 
by the power of the imagination. Of course, this emphasis on inclu- 
siveness meant that the novel had to become the receptacle of a large 
vision of human experience. Ford wrote that he and Conrad had 
agreed “that the novel is absolutely the only vehicle for the thought 
of our day. With the novel you can do anything; you can inquire 
into every department of life, you can explore every department of 
the world of thought.” *° In making his characters themselves narrate 
the story, and thus, so to speak, create the novel, Conrad was moving 
toward a representation of history in the making. Chance and Nos- 
tromo, with their various points of view which carry the narrative 
backward and forward, are a sort of literary history in which the 
“facts” of the story are fictitious while their arrangement aims at 
historical and social truth. 

As his letters amply testify, Conrad was skeptical of the accuracy 
of any single action. But by presenting several actions and points of 
view in conjunction with each other, he could weld them to the matter 
of the novel by building fugue-like scenes; so that the overlapping of 
characters—as, for example, in Under Western Eyes and The Secret 
Agent—ramifies their personal problems into universally felt situations. 
It is his insistence on inclusion which places Conrad in the line of 
major novelists of all time with their marked tendency toward compre- 
hensiveness. The twentieth-century quest, in particular, for technical 
improvisation is perhaps part of the necessity to include as much as 
possible; certainly Finnegans Wake is the most inclusive of novels. 
New knowledge in every age is absorbed by the novel, and this know]- 
edge could be caught, as Yeats once remarked, only by new rhythms 
and new forms. 

It is perhaps paradoxical that the novel, which exists as a protean 
and amorphous form for material that cannot be fitted into any other 
category, should have received such attentive formal treatment. Never- 
theless, recognizing that a concern with prose fiction meant a concern 
with form, Conrad proceeded to attack the problem of structure with 
a bias that extended poetic techniques to certain aspects of the novel. 
When Conrad, like Flaubert before him, stated the action of the plot 
in terms of situation and scene and not from the point of view of the 
author, he was of course bringing to bear a poetic device upon the 
novel. Similarly, when Conrad, like James, strove for the creation of 


*° Joseph Conrad, p. 222. 
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pictures—especially those tableau settings that we find in Conrad’s 
early Malayan works—he was using, so to speak, plastic images to 
“narrate” story and suggest themes. This mixture of the different 
arts was surely part of Conrad’s effort to give form to so formless a 
medium as the novel. 

In this connection, one of Conrad’s letters to his friend, Mme. Pora- 
dowska, is instructive, a letter in which, while confiding to her his 
difficulties in writing English, he especially underscored his trouble 
in trying to put what he called the “ideas of the novel” into definite 
form. He wrote: “I prefer to dream a novel rather than to write it. 
For the dream of the work is always much more beautiful than the 
reality of the printed thing.” *2 Conrad came to realize that a clear- 
cut and well-defined form for the novel was impossible of attainment 
and that his frequent use, for example, of the Chinese-box-like narration 
was an indication of his arbitrary procedures. No single procedure 
could be satisfactory. In the “dream of the novel,” Conrad implied, 
the form is protean, and in contrast with reality, the dream has an 
attractive shiftiness. Form, he recognized, can be only the semblance 
of experience, but in artistic hands the semblance is often of greater 
intensity than the real. Conrad had always maintained that his “ uncon- 
ventional groupings and perspective ” were purely temperamental, that 
they existed to give a shifting and fluid sense of effects, and that his 
entire art rested upon this fact. He particularly emphasized the plas- 
ticity of his character and scenic arrangements which he felt were 
essential to his literary technique.** 

In Chance, for instance, the Chinese box, with its story inside further 
stories, is at its furthest development in a Conrad novel; Flora’s tale 
is frequently thrice removed from the reader, and the quotes within 
quotes appear doggedly on every page. But Chance is a radical example 
of involved scenic arrangements, and in no other book did Conrad 
indulge his inclination for author withdrawal to this extent. In his 
other narratives, whether with Marlow or not, impersonality is ob- 
tained at a single or double remove. What, however, on a superficial 
look may seem extraneous or an exercise in virtuosity, becomes on 
closer view a matter of importance. The involved method of seeing 
the material, then, is another way of expressing what Robert Penn 
Warren called “the urgency of experience,” the trademark of the 


1 Letters of Joseph Conrad to Marguerite Poradowska, 1890-1920, trans. and ed. 
John A. Gee and Paul J. Sturm (New Haven, 1940), p. 109. 
Letter to Richard Curle (July 14, 1923), Jean-Aubry, II, 317. 
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philosophical novelist or poet who is always striving to “rise to the 
level of generalization. . . .” ?* 

One sure way of proceeding from particular to general Conrad 
revealed late in life in a letter to Hugh Walpole. In considering Flau- 
bert’s influence upon him, he protested that his only legacy from his 
French predecessor was the latter’s rendering of concrete images and 
visual impressions.** In the same letter, Conrad remarked that he did 
not think he had really learned anything frem Flaubert. But of course 
Conrad’s entire theory of surface objectivity—the particular image, 
scene, or extended visual impression suggesting circumstances beyond— 
is in a direct line from Madame Bovary and La Tentation de Sainte 
Antoine.*® 

In matters of tone, a quality or condition in which carefully selected 
language and images suggest sub-surface rhythms, Conrad was an 
experienced practitioner from Almayer’s Folly, his first novel. In that 
book, his reliance on figurative language and simile operated to give a 
tone beyond that of surface realism. The spirit of generalization was 
already at work. By trying images to a sense of recall, like Proust in 
his great work, Conrad was able to create a matrix of images and thus 
shape a work of considerable density. The image, with its reference 
to things in memory, becomes evocative, abundant, and charged with 
associational material. We find Conrad again and again using images 
which, as they re-appear in new contexts with new clusters of meaning, 
become relevant symbols. So we have the jungle and river of the early 
novels, the silver of Nostromo, the city images of The Secret Agent 
and Under Western Eyes, and the island setting of Victory. Similarly, 
the major themes receive some of their substance from a succession of 
concrete images which at first may seem extraneous. “ Heart of Dark- 
ness” and “Il Conde,” for instance, acquire their structural weight 
through a series of significant background images, and correspondingly 
all the major novels are heavily dependent on sequences of imagistic 
detail for their psychological import. The reiterative imagery increas- 
ingly qualifies the bare verbal narrative until the story or novel in 
question becomes like a dramatic poem in its execution. These recurring 
imagistic patterns work closely with larger structural units—with time 
shifts and recurring characters and situations—to give a tactile quality 
to Conrad’s subject matter. 


28 Warren, Introd. to Nostromo, p. xxxviii. 

14 Jean-Aubry, II, 206. 

1° Ford (Joseph Conrad) reveals the extent of Conrad’s indebtedness to Flaubert, 
and Conrad himself in A Personal Record suggests that Flaubert was ever a model. 
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Nevertheless, despite his continual psychological probing toward 
the center of his subject, Conrad as a novelist worked essentially from 
the outside. Through the accumulation of concrete imagistic details 
from as many sides as possible, he created, as it were, a stream of con- 
sciousness from the outside. His rich material, he somehow realized, 
called for a device as psychologically creative as the stream-of-con- 
sciousness technique; but without being able to take that step, Conrad, 
with his proven ability to rove back and forth into memory and into 
different time sequences through recurring images, developed (without 
originating) a method that is almost equivalent to the stream itself. 
If we agree that the stream works through psychologically conceived 
images which relate to the outside world, then we can see that Conrad’s 
method was similar, although his procedure was to commence not with 
internal facts but with surface images. In his hands, psychological 
associations are conveyed through outside detail, an impersonal process 
in which physical images bore in toward the subject while carefully 
defining and particularizing their effects. 

Commensurate with Conrad’s attempt to suggest psychological depth 
through a surface of multiple images, was his desire for precision, a 
move away from abstractions and unwanted connotations, toward what 
we may call a realism of the word. Part of Conrad’s endless dissatis- 
faction with the English language stemmed from its manifold conno- 
tations. He admired French for its clean edges and limpidity. As an 
example, he mentioned the word “ oaken,” which in its French equiva- 
lent signifies “of oak,” while in English it has a variety of possible 
significations."* Conrad desired surface clarity; he did not want his 
extensions of meaning to stem from verbal confusion but rather to be 
projections from his sense of scene and human psychology. Too often, 
he comp'ained, the English word, full of potential ambiguity as it was, 
would cloud and not extend his meaning. Verbal clarity was essential 
for exactitude, and surely his inability to write rapidly derived from his 
need to convey the precise meaning and the precise connotation he 
wanted, That almost exclusive feeling for the exact word and exact 
image was part and parcel of his attempt to view his material objec- 
tively, however difficult that might be when the subject matter was 
deeply felt. 

In his nervous concern with choosing the exact word—the word free 
from secondary meanings and undesirable connotations—Conrad was 
reflecting his background of French reading. In his essay on Maupas- 


*° Ford, Joseph Conrad, p. 229. 
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sant, Conrad commended the French writer’s sense of exactness, re- 
marking that actualities rendered are the stuff of the novelist who deals 
with the concrete in order to glean realities from a “ universe of vain 
appearances.” Conrad further praised Maupassant’s diligence in polish- 
ing his work to obtain “the vision of its true shape and detail,” for 
seeking its inscape, which can be only one true form from an infinity 
of possibilities, Maupassant’s aim, like Conrad’s, was that the subject 
be adequately seen. 

Conrad carried this emphasis on detail to his reading tastes. His 
mixed reaction to Dickens was caused by the latter’s “sloppy tech- 
nique ” and moralizing tone. At the same time, he recognized Dickens’s 
great power. And Melville’s Moby Dick, Conrad thought, was full of 
“portentous mysticism,” perhaps because of its lack of surface con- 
creteness. He was enthusiastic, though, about Omoo, Typee, and the 
South Sea stories, which, probably, he could accept as unpretentious 
romances. But in Stephen Crane, Conrad found an approximation of 
the ideal: Crane was a man inspired, “a seer who saw the significant 
on the surface of things.” Crane worked from the concrete to the 
unstated and could suggest a scene by an odd simile. Notwithstanding 
Crane’s ability to reach into life’s truths, within appearances and forms, 
it is, said Conrad, as if “ he had gripped you with greased fingers. His 
grip is strong but while you feel the pressure on your flesh you slip 
out from his hand.” 17 

Crane’s ability, however, to see beyond the surface was also the 
virtue of the French, particularly, as mentioned, Maupassant and Flau- 
bert. Maupassant himself meant many things to Conrad: his stead- 
fastness during the long years of apprenticeship to the writing craft; 
the slow development of skills and the never-forgotten goal of excel- 
lence; the lack of compromise with style and subject matter; the 
patience in finding the mot juste without flaunting a verbal facility— 
“a tranquil excellence,” Conrad called it; the courage to face mankind 
with compassion and still maintain detachment while not qualifying 
his view of reality; the trusting of “his senses for information and his 
instinct for deductions ”; and most of all, that “ exact knowledge of the 
means and that absolute devotion to the aim of creating a true effect— 
which is art.” 18 

Everything Conrad says about Maupassant also applies to Flaubert, 
whom the young seaman had read and reread “ with respectful admira- 


** Letter to Edward Garnett (Dec. 5, 1897), G. Jean-Aubry, I, 211. 
** Notes on Life and Letters, p. 31. 
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tion” by 1892. Although he wrote no essay on Flaubert, Conrad’s 
letters are peppered with allusions to the French writer’s major novels. 
As early as 1914, Richard Curle compared Conrad with Flaubert, and 
in a later critical study Edward Crankshaw (Joseph Conrad: Some 
Aspects of the Art of the Novel) pointed out psychological similarities 
between Conrad’s first novel, Almayer’s Folly, and Madame Bovary. 
It was, however, not Flaubert the realist nor Flaubert the symbolist 
who attracted the young Conrad, but the Flaubert who in “his un- 
worldly, almost ascetic, devotion to his art” was “‘a sort of literary, 
saint-like hermit.” *® In Flaubert’s combination of surface detail and 
constant suggestion through concrete images, Conrad found the Hel- 
lenic balance which he recognized as the imaginative faculty, that 
balance perfectly maintained by Turgenev and Maupassant as well as 
Flaubert. Conrad’s neurotic compulsion toward writing itself was 
partly based on his fear of losing this delicate balance of imagination, 
what he at various times called manner or style. He referred to style 
when he remarked in A Personal Record (p. xxi) that in “ this matter 
of life and art it is not the Why that matters so much to our happiness 
as the How. As the Frenchman said, ‘// y a toujours la maniére.” 
Conrad constantly felt an almost Coleridgean dejection at the frailty of 
his own imagination. In his early Sevease to Garnett, he wrote of his 
difficulty in dragging ideas out of himself, for his impressions, he 
said, are now faded and like “ romantic ruins pervaded by rats.” He 
complained that he is continuously haunted by the necessity of style, 
that his fortitude is being shaken by doubts that are monstrous and 
have begun to devour him. Each day he found less substance in his 
work, each day it became more difficult to write and conceive.?° 

Any prolonged study of style or imagination must, of course, eventu- 
ally return to Flaubert, whose letters reflect a spirit almost identical 
with Conrad’s. In both writers, the awareness of style and its possible 
stagnation became part of their creative processes and helped to mold 
their aesthetic. Conrad, in a frantic letter to Garnett, lamented that 
while other writers can lean on dialect or tradition or even the fad 
of the hour, he had only his personal uncertainties, his “ impressions 
and sensations,” to draw upon.” In Flaubert, the development of a 
style likewise signified the relinquishment of props, personal and 


Conrad, A Personal Record, p. 3 

*° Letters from Joseph Conrad, 1895-1924, ed. Edward Garnett (Indianapolis, 
1928), pp. 59, 153. 

* [bid., p. 59. 
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societal; and this artist, isolated and “ wrapped in [his] bear skin,” while 
exploiting personal doubts, must “stand to his work as God to his 
creation, invisible and all powerful; he must be everywhere felt but 
nowhere seen.” 

Both Conrad and Flaubert stressed the impersonality of the creator 
as a way of preserving the uncertainty, the “ half-knowledge,” neces- 
sary to all points of view. Flaubert wrote to George Sand that “ high 
Art is scientific and impersonal ” and that by an effort of the imagina- 
tion, one must transfer oneself into one’s characters.** Similarly, 
Conrad advised Galsworthy to be more skeptical, more impersonal, and 
to preserve an attitude of perfect indifference toward his characters.” 
Conrad had also warned Arnold Bennett that the latter stopped just 
short of being absolutely real because he was too faithful to his dogma 
of realism: “ Now realism in art,” Conrad said, “ will never approach 
reality.” ** Conrad’s writing was based on the variability of human 
nature and human action. A work of art, he said in a letter to Barrett 
Clark, “‘is very seldom limited to one exclusive meaning and not neces- 
sarily tending to a definite conclusion.” *° 

This staunch belief in incertitudes placed Conrad under personal as 
well as professional apprehension. His early letters to Edward Garnett, 
to Richard Curle, and to Mme. Poradowska are sufficient evidence of 
the power of uncertainties and doubts to pervade both the man and 
the writer. On September 16, 1899, he wrote to Garnett: “ All is 
illusion—the words written, the mind at which they are aimed, the 
truth they are intended to express, the hands that will hold the paper, 
the eyes that will glance at the lines. Every image floats vaguely in 
a sea of doubt—and the doubt itself is lost in an unexplored universe 
of incertitudes.” ** For Conrad, as for Flaubert, the pledge to artistic 
creation was too serious to allow for relaxation or humor; both their 
public and artistic lives were directed toward creating a personal 
aesthetic. 

In those early letters and essays cited above, Conrad emphasized the 
qualities of suggestion in his major work and de-emphasized its literal 
significance. He saw fictional art as the manifestation of a fluid and 
ever-shifting world responsive to immediate intuition but inaccessible 
to the intellect. His refraction of time, for example, and his frequent 


22 Selected Letters of Gustave Flaubert, ed. Richard Rumbold (London, 1950), 
p- 98. 

#8 Jean-Aubry, I, 301-02. °8 Tbid., Il, 205. 

 1hid., 1, 303. *° Garnett, Letters, p. 155. 
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use of durational or psychological time were just two ways of defying 
surface reality. In his essay on James, he spoke of all creative art “ 
magic, [as] evocation of the unseen in forms, persuasive, enlightening, 
familiar and surprising. . . .” ?7 Conrad maintained that the writer can 
only educe, that he must eave “final meanings” to imagination, that 
no word is adequate to convey every nuance he intends, that “ the 
whole truth lies in the presentation,” and that this attention to veracity 
of expression, as stated above, “is the only morality of art apart from 
subject.” *® Conrad insisted on visualization, on suggestion, on forms, 
colors, shadows, on the senses as opposed to intellect, on the aesthetic 
faculty, on man as a symbol-making and not a rational animal. 

Accordingly, as he entered his fruitful middle period, from Nostromo 
(1904) to Victory (1915), he integrated and objectified his use of 
images; image gradually became symbol i in its suggestivity, and fancy 
was transmuted into imagination. ‘Conrad learned to conceptualize his 
material even while recognizing that subjectivity, qua subjectivity, did 
not necessarily preclude effective fiction. But he did realize, as Mrs. 
Langer (Feeling and Form) states it, that “It is usually with the 
advance of conceptual competence that an artist becomes able to find 
material outside his own situation, because he becomes more and more 
apt to see all things, possibilities as well as actualities, self-wrought 
already into expressive forms in terms of his own art.” In his letters, 
Conrad indicated that the kinds of subjectivity that fail to project 
emotive knowledge into objective forms, that fail to transmute mere 
discourse into the illusion of moral illumination, that fail to recognize 
the variability of experience—all these kinds of subjectivity, he realized, 
are the province of journalism and not of art. 

This ability to conceptualize, which Conrad demonstrates in his 
major works, sets off the essential illusion from the surrounding world 
of actuality, and articulates its form so that it coincides unmistakably 
with forms of real life and real feeling. The artist, thus, creates sem- 
blances and articulates vital form. From Flaubert and Turgenev to 
James and Conrad, we find this stress on the transformation of personal 
material into impersonal masks, to use Yeats’s phrase, achieving what 
has since been called “ aesthetic distance.” 

Central to Conrad’s conceptualization of his material was the empha- 
sis he and Ford placed on the sense of the incongruous, which, they said, 


2" Notes on Life and Letters, p. 13. 
28 Jean-Aubry, I, 280. 
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should be based on the use of contrasts and comparisons.*® The in- 
congruous situation could, through overlapping and repetition, drama- 
tize combining or contrasting characters and themes, and at the same 
time keep the author at an objective distance from his material. Lord 
Jim, for example, is full of characters whose personalities are symbols 
of segments of Jim himself. Likewise, in Nostromo and Victory, we 
find characters and situations that hold the novel in balance through 
their interaction with previous characters or situations. Further, Heyst 
and Jones (Victory) complement each other like Jim and Brown 
(Lord Jim) and in some ways like Decoud and Nostromo. In The 
Secret Agent, the idiot boy Stevie, who draws circles of perfection 
when disturbed, is an ironic contrast with the “normal” anarchists 
who want to destroy while he wants to create. 

This is how Conrad attained objectivity, imaginatively and not dis- 
cursively, precisely without being journalistic, clearly without being 
obvious. When Conrad wrote to Hugh Clifford that no single word 
or method is adequate—that the “imagination of the reader should be 
left free to arouse his feeling” *°—he was of course suggesting that 
really big themes come through the novelist’s awareness of all the 
potentialities of his subject matter. 

In trying to travel the rocky literary path between an 1890's “ code ” 
of artistic anarchy and a Victorian code of professed didacticism, 
Conrad took refuge, as did Flaubert and James, in that devotion to 
craft wherein art and morality meet in commitment, responsibility, 
and lawfulness. By creating the semblance of events lived and felt 
so that their organization constitutes a completely experienced reality, 
what Mrs. Langer calls “a piece of virtual life,” the artist fulfills his 
duty to himself and to society. It is only through projection, through 
dramatization, that the totality of feeling can be communicated. Only 
artistic projection could bring forth works like Nostromo and Victory, 
which are based on the frailest of personal experiences. 


When Conrad in the Preface to The Nigger and in his letters in- 
veighed against the naturalists, the realists, and the romanticists, he 
was opposing the categorization of art, art that he later said can be 
only “a wondrous power of vision” which reaches into “ life’s appear- 
ances and forms, the very spirit of life’s truth.” He said that the 


*°Ford (Joseph Conrad) pointed out that through careful selection of incidents 
and a “constant succession of tiny unobservable surprises” counterpointing could 
be achieved in the novel. 

*° Jean-Aubry, I, 279-280. 
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scientist and thinker appeal to our common-sense and intelligence, 
always to our credulity, but that it is otherwise with the artist. The 
artist, Conrad continued, appeals to that “ part of our being which is 
not dependent on wisdom .. . and [is], therefore, more permanently 
enduring ” (p. xii). 

The other side of the coin is the position of H. G. Wells, who in his 
famous statement of self-indictment disdained playing the artist and 
put himself solidly on the side of the journalists. Wells equated oe 
cation with rationality and chided Conrad for never admitting that “ 
boat could ever be just a boat.” The impressionist, he felt, was aie 
cated and, even worse, somewhat ridiculous for forsaking surface 
reality. Conrad, Wells said, was “always trying to penetrate below 
my foundations, discover my imaginative obsessions and see what I 
was really up to.” ** Writing to James, Wells remarked: “ When you 
say ‘it is art that makes life, makes interest, makes importance, > I can 
only read sense into it by assuming that you are using ‘art’ for every 
conscious human activity. I use the word for a research and attainment 
that is technical and special. i= 

Wells of course was making fidelity to fact and fidelity to truth one 
and the same, for as a journalist he was able to make them identical. 
But not until Conrad’s later Author’s Notes do we find him blurring, 
like Wells, the distinction between journalism and literature. Accord- 
ingly, when we turn to these notes that Conrad wrote for his first 
Collected Edition, we notice a remarkable wavering in his aesthetic 
position, which, significantly, paralleled his loss of creative power in 
the last ten years of his life. Victory, written from 1911 to 1914, was 
in intention and execution his last major full-length work. Of the 
remaining ten volumes he published before his death in 1924, only 
The Shadow Line can command our interest, and even then as some- 
thing of a farewell to former power. Moreover, it is important to 
remark that these Author’s Notes are a posteriori; Conrad was looking 
back and defining himself to his newly-acquired reading public, and 
not trying to establish a modus vivendi for the young Joseph Conrad. 
Therefore, we should not expect the thrust of youth or the excitement 
of exploration found in the earlier letters and essays. The reader’s 
disappointment, then, does not lie here, but in the lack of wisdom and 
insight that should have come with maturity and ripening. Conrad 


* Wells, Experiments in Autobiography (London, 1934), p. 618. 
*? The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), II, 505. 
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indeed displays little of this advancement; instead, his creative and 
critical powers seem to have run their course. 

As Conrad’s ability to imagine his material began to wane, he relied 
increasingly upon stabilizing props of reality. These Author’s Notes 
abound in attempts to root the story in reality: to provide real people 
as his models, to substantiate the geographical location of his fiction, 
to underplay the suggestiveness of his work while emphasizing factual 
and tangible details. Characteristically, in the note to Lord Jim, Conrad 
spoke of its theme as simply “ the acute consciousness of lost honour.” 
In a further remark on the novel, Conrad’s emphatic denial of the 
book’s morbidity is a virtual denial of its very power; for in its finer 
moments the book offers a view of life which is nothing if not morbid. 

If we judge by these notes alone, Conrad is surely most disappointing 
among major authors as self-critics. As we sift the notes to the key 
novels and stories, we find an almost total lack of that “ aesthetic 
feel” running through the Preface to The Nigger and the early essays 
and letters, many of which coincide with his work with Ford. A 
spirit of weariness is ever present, the same sense of exhaustion that 
seeped into his fiction of this period. That desire to return to peace 
and quiet and rest, typified by the rover Peyrol returning home to 
die, may have signified a general intellectual lassitude in Conrad’s later 
years. The memories were running out, and the remaining props of 
personal experience were far in the past; the initial energy had been 
expended, and the pressures of nervous attacks were frequent. Further- 
more, popular praise was greater than ever before, with the resultant 
rise in sales. 

If, therefore, we want to seek the working aesthetic, that individual 
approach to the novel which resulted in the best of Conrad’s work, 
we must go back fifteen or twenty years. Just as the amateur seaman 
had become the professional seaman, so the amateur writer had become 
the professional novelist, but with professionalism came a decline in 
power and a loss of the adventure of experiment. In 1912, Conrad 
triumphantly spoke of those early years as full “of devoted practice, 
with the accumulated anguish of its doubts, imperfections and falterings 
in my heart. . . .” 88 But, later, in looking back on his abandonment 
of The Rescue in 1897, Conrad speaks of having then lost for the 
moment “the sense of the proper formula of expression, the only 
formula that would suit.” ** It was during a similar loss of conceptual 


** 4 Personal Record, p. viii. 
** Author’s Note to The Rescue, p. x. 
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power that he created his later fiction and wrote the docile Author’s 
Notes, rooted as they are in fact and not imagination. 

Despite personal inconsistencies, Conrad, however, rarely wavered 
in his belief in the high seriousness of art, and his literary ideas were 
catholic enough to include many authors not necessarily sympathetic 
to his own mind. The high points of fiction were, in his eyes, the 
sea novels of Marryat and Cooper, the work of Flaubert, Turgenev, 
James, Chekhov, Maupassant, and Proust, and a mixed appreciation for 
his contemporaries, W. H. Hudson, Cunninghame Graham, and Ed- 
ward Garnett, an admiration no doubt heightened by his close personal 
relationship with these men. 

The incongruity of these tastes—placing James and Turgenev with 
Cooper and Marryat, for example—demonstrates that his respect for 
these writers struck as deeply into their motives as into their results. 
He had to find not only a sense of responsibility but also a formed 
and ordered surface. Part of Conrad’s distaste for Dostoyevsky, apart 
from his antipathy to the latter’s Pan-Slavism and Czarist politics, came 
from his recognition of the Russian’s formlessness and his “ confusion 
and insanity,” the same qualities which had also limited his enthusiasm 
for Dickens and Melville. 

For Conrad, if art and beauty were to unite as moral factions, then 
there would have to be viiility as well as verbal skill, sincerity as well 
as devotion, responsibility as well as sensitivity, and integrity as well 
as involvement. Conrad was harsh to those he thought pseudo-artists, 
those who went through the motions without the substance, the fire, 
the restraint and the detachment that could transform everyday facts 
into an artistic vision and the particular into the universal. If the imagi- 
nation were to bear fruit, it must be an imagination rooted in responsi- 
bility, a conception of the world in moral terms that is presented in- 
directly through a non-didactic surface that derives every nuance and 
possibility from the arrangement of the material. 








DONNA GERSTENBERGER* 


The Saint and the Circle: 
The Dramatic Potential of an Image 


In the attempt of twentieth-century verse dramatists to present on 
the stage a spatial expression of symbolic content, one particular image 
has been given form by three very different playwrights: Yeats, Eliot, 
and Spender have all used, with varying success, the traditional image 
of the turning wheel and the still point. Of the three, only Eliot has 
explored the full formal possibilities of the image, and the extent of 
Eliot’s accomplishment is made quite clear when one examines Yeats’ 
and Spender’s less complex uses of the image. 

In Yeats’ Calvary (1921), one of his four Plays for Dancers, the 
dance (the climactic moment in these modified Noh dramas) is a 
physical enactment of the image of the still point and turning wheel. 
The Roman soldiers in the “ dance of the dice-throwers” join hands 
and wheel about the cross, where the dying Christ, the subjective, 
withdrawn man of the play, becomes the still point in the world of 
objective Fate. Although Yeats’ short play does not use the still point- 
wheel image extensively, the importance of the dance in the dance plays 
suggests that Yeats (who often went to esoteric sources for his imagery) 
saw the image as traditional and precise enough for epitomizing the 
entire action and meaning of the play. One recalls Yeats’ view of this 
image in The Cutting of an Agate: “ There is an old saying that God 
is a circle whose centre is everywhere. If that is true, the saint goes to 
the centre, the poet and artist to the ring where everything comes 
round again.” The saint, but not the poet, must “seek for what is 
still and fixed.” 

Eliot may have been influenced in Murder in the Cathedral by the 
possibilities suggested by the Yeats play; but however tenuous proof 
of this influence may be, it is a certainty that Eliot’s play, in its turn, 
guided Stephen Spender in the creation of his Trial of a Judge. Spender 


* Donna Gerstenberger, who teaches English at the University of Washington, 
received her doctorate from the University of Oklahoma. Her Checklist of 
Twentieth-Century Criticism on the American Novel will appear soon and she is 
currently at work on A Yeats Handbook. 
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quite obviously borrowed from the Eliot play, presented only three 
years earlier, the imagistic pattern of the wheel and the still center. 

The wheel image was perhaps suggested by the Judge, who occupies 
a secular position in Spender’s play roughly analogous to that of the 
Archbishop in Murder in the Cathedral. As Becket stands in the center 
of worldly activity, so the Judge stands between two opposing political 
forces. The idea of justice held within the individual, the Judge insists 
even within sight of death, is a fixed point about which a world may 
circle. 

Spender attempts to objectify this concept by always locating the 
Judge, as guardian of justice, in the center of the movements on the 
stage, with the Black Troopers symbolically and ominously surrounding 
the Judge at the end of two acts; he describes the Judge in relation to 
the others, “as it were, at the centre of a wheel.” 

The extent of the influence of Murder in the Cathedral is most 
clearly seen in Spender’s treatment of his four Black Troopers, who 
show an affinity with Eliot’s four murderous knights. Like the knights, 
“they give the impression of being hilariously tipsy ” as they present 
charges against the Judge with the same kind of rationalizations and 
the same kind of highly colloquial prose used by the knights in their 
footlight speeches. Although these lineal descendants of Eliot’s knights 
function in the physical, superficial objectification of the turning 
wheel, Spender is unable to make this image function consistently in 
meaning and structure as it does in Murder in the Cathedral. Part of 
the difficulty lies in the weakness of the character of the Judge, whose 
vacillations and final failure preclude the depth of association which 
Eliot found for the image in his history of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It is important to remember that before Becket fulfills his role 
in its largest sense, he experiences an inner spiritual triumph over the 
temptation to martyrdom for the wrong reasons. 

Eliot also uses his image, to be sure, in its physical manifestation 
on stage, in much the same way that Yeats and Spender use it. Thomas, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is himself a still point in the temporal world, 
and in his quiet certainty, he stands in this relationship to the chorus 
of women with their fears of the cruelly turning wheel of chance and 
of the seasons. We see Becket also at the center of a world of political 
enemies: “the old stag circled with hounds”; and as the four knights 
surround him for the kill, the inward victory of the martyr has made 
explicit his role as a still point. 

It is in a much more basic way, however, that Eliot succeeds in 
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creating a special kind of unity in his play, and an apprehension of this 
accomplishment is a way of stating what it is that has given the Eliot 
play, in spite of its specialized religious material, a sense of inescapable 
rightness not present in either Yeats or Spender. 


Murder in the Cathedral achieves a center of dramatic and poetic 
cohesion in its structure, which itself becomes an emblem for the play’s 
action and meaning. The principal image of the verse, the image of 
the turning wheel and the still point, is mirrored in the form of the 
play. Since the experience of martyrdom and the inward, passive, 
illumined state of the martyr (the scene of the real action of the play) 
obviously defy realistic presentation, especially in an everyday world 
which does not abound in objective correlatives for them, Eliot has 
solved his dramatic- “poetic equation by creating on the area of the stage 
what might be called a “shaped play,” not unlike the shaped verse of 
earlier English religious poetry. Therefore, although on the level of 
plot the play appears to be fairly mimetic in nature, actually its struc- 
tural pattern is appropriately non-mimetic, creating for the reader or 
viewer an image of the action of the play, an action which is embodied 
spatially by the play’s central image as it controls the form and the 
poetry of the play. 

In the traditional image of the turning wheel and still point, poetry 
and drama come together to present simultaneously and on every level 
possible the worlds which in Christian context are paradoxically related. 
“One is the physical, external world of temporal and spatial mani- 
festations; the world of perpetual change. The other is the unseen 
world of inner unchanging pattern, whose center is ‘the still point.’ 
Man is ‘ involved’ with both and is part of the pattern of both.” + 


Specific references to the turning wheel in the speeches of the priests 
and tempters (“nothing lasts, but the wheel turns”) identify it with 
fortune’s wheel, symbol of the change and flux of the world, but the 
speeches of Thomas introduce the specifically Christian context of the 
still point at the center of the wheel. 


They know and do not know, that acting is suffering 
And suffering is action. Neither does the actor suffer 
Nor the patient act. But both are fixed 

In an eternal action, an eternal patience 

To which all must suffer that they may will it, 


* Elizabeth Drew on the Four Quartets in T. S. Eliot: The Design of His Poetry 
(New York, 1949), p. 147. 
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That the pattern may subsist, for the pattern is the action 
And the suffering, that the wheel may turn and still 
Be forever still.? 


Thus Thomas identifies the act of martyrdom with the image of the 
wheel and the still point: the martyr who has perfected his will is the 
center of a timeless action in which his only action is inaction—accept- 
ance of and submission to a larger pattern, “ that the wheel may turn 
and still / Be forever still.” In its widest context, the pattern created 
by the play’s controlling image stresses the spiritual implications of the 
action of the play. 
The action Becket undertakes is different from that of the world to 
which the action of the knights belongs. 
Only 
The fool, fixed in his folly, may think © 
He can turn the wheel on which he turns. 


Becket’s role is a quietude which is meaningful in the midst of an 
activity which is without real meaning; he has been freed of the wheel 
to which the knights by their temporal activity (and by their concept 
of action) are tied. For the knights, there can be no still center, no 
meaningful pattern; and the restless rhythms of their often-criticized 
footlight speeches operate functionally in the structure of the play to 
provide one example of the action-activity, stillness-movement paradox 
which is the key to the play’s structure and meaning. 

The sense of action which is mere activity as opposed to Becket’s 
meaningful passivity (which is true action) is stressed by the urbane, 
comic rhythms inherent in the speeches of the First Tempter. 


If you will remember me, my Lord, at your prayers, 
ll remember you at kissing- -time below the stairs. 


The same is true of the swing of the antiphonally-chanted lines of the 
tipsy knights closing in for the kill: 


Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
Are you marked with the mark of the beast? 
Come down Daniel to the lions’ den, 
Come down Daniel and join in the feast. 


There is a marked contrast between such lines and the dignified and 


* Murder in the Cathedral (New York, 1953). All quotations from the play 
are from this edition. 
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resolute speeches of the martyr, and the rhythms throughout the play 
have the same effect: varying from the doggerel of the knights to the 
late speeches of the chorus based on the rhythms of the Dies Irae and 
the Te Deum, the poetry underwrites and in part creates the image 
of the action of the play. 

The basic image of the still point and the turning wheel is clearly 
the image of the act of martyrdom, and, in the realm of secular activity, 
of the play’s hero, who is a still point in a world of petty politicians. 
Less obvious but quite as basic to the total pattern is the fact that the 
general structure of the play fulfills the apprehension of this image 
as it is created for audience or reader. 

The play is divided into two parts which are very nearly equal in 
activity and action, with the knights of Part II balanced against the 
tempters of Part I. Between these two halves of the play, which suggest 
temporal movement in supple, fluid, changing verse forms, lies the 
prose interlude, Becket’s Christmas sermon on the relationship between 
martyrdom and a Peace “not as the world gives.” The Interlude 
follows immediately upon Becket’s resolution which concludes Part I: 
“T shall no longer act or suffer,” and structurally, the prose sermon, 
belonging to Becket and to the world of the spirit, is the still center 
of the play.* It is the expression of Becket’s inner state—a state of 
grace to which his acceptance of God’s will has brought him—and this 
fact is stressed by the quiet, dignified, serene prose of the sermon 
which contrasts markedly with the poetic and dramatic rhythms of 
the tempters of Part I and the knights of Part II. The sermon, the still 
point, celebrates Becket’s acceptance of his proper role in a larger 
pattern: “A martyr, a saint, is always made by the design of God.” 

The final section of the play is necessary to show the last temporal 
turn of the wheel: Becket’s death at the hands of the knights. The 
wheel’s turning cannot touch the martyr, however, and he makes no 
attempt to save himself as the knights play their petty part in the 
larger design. Having conquered his inner temptation, the Archbishop 
is not the victim of the knights (in the special sense that Christ is not 


®L. L. Martz (“The Saint as Tragic Hero: Saint Joan and Murder in the 
Cathedral,” Tragic Themes in Western Literature ed. Cleanth Brooks [New 
Haven, 1955], p. 169) ascribes the success of the sermon “to the fact that it is 
not really an interlude at all, but a deep expression of the play’s central theme, 
binding the play’s two parts into one.” Martz’s suggestion, if followed out, leads 
toward the defining of this success through an apprehension of the relationship 
between meaning and structure, perfectly embodied by the play’s single major 
image. 
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“ victim”), although even the priests are unable to understand the 
larger pattern that is being fulfilled by the Archbishop’s death. The 
structure of the play, embodying the meaningful image of the still 
point and the turning wheel, imposes the larger pattern on individual 
actions, and Becket’s triumph is established most certainly out of time— 
in the pattern which is the action. 

The total design of the play, then, is an approximation, an objectifi- 
cation of the image of the action: the prose sermon is a still center 
between two sections filled with a sense of activity, flux, change, and 
mortality. —The whole play on the levels of image, action, language, 
and structure is an emblem of itself so integrated and complete that 
a sense of inevitability and permanence is created out of the difficult 
material of the spiritual triumph of a twelfth-century martyr. 

I do not wish to suggest that Yeats and Spender ought to have used 
this popular image in their dramas in the way that Eliot uses it in his. 
What I do wish to suggest, however, is that by examining the limited 
use of the image in the work of the other two playw rights, we can 
see the totality and completeness of Eliot’s conception of his play as 
image and of image as structure. For it is in the structure of the play 
itself that “the figure of God’s purpose is made complete,” that the 
“theme [is] to be developed and resolved in the pattern of time.” 








JOHN F. MILLS* 


Portrait of the Artist as Printmaker 


Those who keep up with the fluctuating finances of fashion have 
definitely closed the account of the amateur revival of etching which, 
begun about 1865, is associated in England with Whistler’s Thames-side 
scenes, and Anders Zorn’s September morns, and here in America with 
Frank Benson’s ducks. Print collecting is no longer “the thing,” 
although European auction catalogues show prints by Munch and 
Lyonel Feininger priced in the thousands and any number of con- 
temporary lesser-fry do well by providing smaller things for less 
opulent collectors who haven’t yet heard that the print is tend: x 

With the school of Paris a thing of the past because all, except 
Braque and a few Spaniards, are deceased, the trade in deluxe editions 
which kept printmaking going since 1920 and which produced things 
as beautiful as Fernand Leger’s Cirque up until the end is a closed book. 
The need of the German expatriates to treasure relics of their spiritual 
life in art before the débdcle (with self-portrait prints of Emil Nolde, 
Erich Heckel, Max Beckmann, and Kaethe Kollwitz selling at a pre- 
mium) has caused the print to make its final contribution to the enliven- 
ment of the peripheries of European civilization. 

Nonetheless most artists continue to turn out at least a print or two. 
Among other reasons there is always the hope that a creative impasse 

nay find redirection in mechanical refreshment. Willem DeKooning 
and Franz Kline have both made a few etchings. What is finished, 
actually, is the attempt to make a rara avis out of the essentially work- 
a-day, jenny-wren, proliferate nature of the print; and one sure sign of 
this is the return of artists to the pre-Rembrandt hierarchy of impor- 
tance among the various print media with a complete indifference to 
the stamp-collector sort of interest in rarity.” 

Rembrandt, the first modern artist to be a law unto himself, used 


* John F. Mills has studied at Columbia, the Cranbrook Academy of Art, and 
the Warburg Institute; at present Assistant Curator of Prints in the Museum of 
Modern Art he has taught at the University of British Columbia and at Rollins 
College. 

* Stuttgarter Kunst Kabinett, 34 Auktion, November, 1959. 

* The most convenient and comprehensive reference for surveying contem- 
porary printmaking is the catalogue of the J/l¢ Exposition internationale de 
gravure, Moderna Galerija (Ljubljana, Yougoslavie, 1959). 
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his radical independence to elevate etching to a position of dignity 
previously held by engraving alone. On the face of it, a line etched 
with acid might seem more free than an engraved line which must be 
cut directly into the plate, but it is significant that Rembrandt himself 
finally came to prefer the compromise of the dry-point scratch. 

With the printmaking revival * in the late nineteenth century, dry- 
point became the rare print medium par excellence, wearing its pretty 
burr quickly away and thus automatically cancelling itself after a strictly 
limited number of proofs had been printed. Once the idea of rarity 
was firmly established amongst the collectors, printmakers became 
conscientious to the point of religion about slashing a line or two across 
the face of their plates to guarantee their editions. Thus by way of 
unique, first-state Rembrandt proofs we come to the rarest print in the 
world reported by Jean Charlot, who saw it recently in a New York 
exhibition labeled “crayon portrait prepared for litho transfer but 
never transferred.” 

When the etching cult was at its height, connoisseurs took to speaking 
with faintly disguised contempt of the engraver’s burin “ ploughing ” 
the plate, a rustic sort of work at best. But now that once again the 
main consideration is directly to broadcast the artist’s imagination, we 
find the passage of a burin through the copper more aptly likened to 
the movement of a fish weightless in water and free to swim in any 
direction.® 

This hope for a true public art is particularly encouraging now that 
we are being congratulated on our picture books of photographic 
reproductions (“imaginary museums” indeed!), which are expected 
to provide a substitute for art amongst the generality since a way of 
life based upon substantial tnatetied, quality has become impossible 
outside the increasingly tasteless ambit of luxury. Those ghosts of 
sculpture and architecture and rouged corpses of painting, are they 
to be our ration? 

Nor are well designed products or tidy commercial and residential 
buildings going to give us the needed lift. Ways must be found to 
get live art into the hands of its public. One way is the engraved 


* Three influential books on the practice of printmaking should also be men- 
tioned: S. W. Hayter, New Ways of Gravure (New York, 1949); J. Buckland- 
Wright, Etching & Engraving (New York, 1953); Gabor Peterdi, Printmaking 
(New York, 1959). 

‘Laurence Binyon, “Rembrandt’s Landscape Etchings,” in Prints and Their 
Makers, ed. F. Carrington (New York, 1912), p. 99. 

* Hayter, op. cit., pp. 223 ff. 
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copper plate which can deliver an original work of art (or let us say 
simply “‘a work of art’) to as large a public as can reach the market— 
a work of art, that is to say, as distinguishable from craft-work, having 
quality not only in itself but in the context of a whole scheme of values. 
An engraved plate tires much less quickly than an etched one (in 
certain cases both can be steel-faced for even longer life), so that an 
engraving can be offered at a price that allows the same still small voice 
demanding these necessary good things to be heard above the din of 
mechanical entertainment. 

An engraving would also seem to have a slight edge of superiority 
over a lithograph in this crucial matter of presenting the immediate 
impulse of the artist’s hand. Of course no method that involves the 
subsidiary business of inking and printing the plate can be considered 
absolutely direct. But in lithography the eventual chemical action of 
the grease is not exactly represented by the black of the drawing 
crayon, and when liquid touche is used, only an experienced printer 
can gauge what the result will be. When the drawing is done on 
transfer paper and then relayed to the stone, the immediacy of im- 
pression is perceptibly weakened. But perhaps as important as any of 
these disadvantages is the flatness of lithography when compared with 
the carved copper plate and the relief printing of gravure. The only 
compensation is the wide range of tonal richness made possible by 
drawing on the stone. But these distinctions are, after all, no more than 
shades of difference compared to the reduction of the original in the 
case of photographic halftone reproduction; and when it comes to 
adaptability for contemporary press work and publishing, lithographic 
drawing on metal plates has a clear lead over the other graphic media. 
There is virtually no wearing of the printing surface involved. It takes 
at least 500 proofs to print a lithographic stone or plate to perfection 
and generally speaking the larger the edition the better the print. 

Woodcut blocks also stand up for many thousands of prints, and 
here again a sculptural dimension is involved. It was never more fully 
utilized than by Gauguin, during his first Tahitian sojourn from 1891 
to 1893, in a series of blocks delicately carved with simple scratching 
tools and gouges to achieve the most subtle modulations of form. In 
at least one case, that of the “ Manao Tupapau,” he slightly modified 
the block after printing to transform it into a colored bas-relief. It 
can be said of both wood blocks and copper plates that it is a poor 
engraving indeed that is not at least as handsome in itself as the prints 


* Marcel Guerin, L’Oeuvre grave de Gauguin (Paris, 1927), catalogue nos. 36, 39. 
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it makes; and one of the great secrets in all printmaking is to “ relax 
into” the primary work on the wood, copper, stone or whatever, until 
you have almost forgotten the printing process to come. 

The basic materials of printmaking—wood, copper, and stone—have 
no serious rivals amongst the newer techniques. Silk screen stencil 
methods, which are widely encouraged in the schools and are very 
useful in commercial printing, prove to be of limited use to the artist. 
The most direct effects are achieved when the method is used strictly 
as a stencil technique, blocking out areas with paper shapes, although 
even in this case a straight stencil print with all its limitations is apt to 
be more attractive. Lines almost invariably have a mechanical character 
after the original cut or brushed stroke has been sieved through the 
screen. 

Other new print media—carved plastic, built-up high relief prints 
of various sorts, cardboard cuts, and so on—are in a similar way 
deficient in their ability to receive and transmit the artist’s initial 
experience. This, of course, assumes the existence, however slight, of 
some objective germinal impulse behind the making of an art object, 
and at the moment this assumption can not be taken for granted. Any 
number of current practitioners of printmaking are content to let their 
images develop in the course of their manipulation of the materials 
involved, and they by no means stop short of introducing novelties 
during the printing process itself—such as off-register double printings. 
It is to workers like these that the new materials offer most opportunity. 

Recent progress, however, in mechanical press techniques gives new 
advantages to all printmakers. High speed rotary presses, far from 
standing in the way of a Daumier or Winslow Homer of the future, 
serve vastly to extend their audience. Only lack of imagination (and 
in some cases the suspicions of printing trade-unions) restricts a larger 
use of plates made by hand in mass publications. 

An incidental but significant advantage of offset printing is an 
impression that doesn’t reverse the drawing on the plate. We may 
even become used to reading a poet’s work in the autograph script 
since the thin, fast, typographic ink used in high speed press work 
allows the reintroduction of Blake’s method of relief etching. 

Thus it would seem that when art dealers and collectors speak of a 
declining interest in printmaking, they speak for themselves and not 
for the artist. Although people eat more fancy manufactured foods in 
times of affluence, they have not lost interest in bread and wine. 


A brief consideration of the recent history of printmaking in the 
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Far East may serve to shake us out of the mood of retrospective 
chauvinism current in the West. Block books were being produced in 
China six centuries before the West independently developed the same 
techniques; and it is reported that today the smoke stacks, factory 
walls, and hutment sidings of North China are plastered with wood 
block prints of poems and pictures of self-congratulation and encourage- 
ment. A monumental history of woodcut printing from 886 to 1934, 
which when completed will extend to 24 volumes of text and 20 of 
illustrations, is being published by the Society for the Cultivation of 
the Woodcut.’ 

The woodcut movement from 1928 on was by no means entirely 
devoted to a doctrinaire, socialist-realist, utilization of art, although 
during the last decade a chilling sort of timidity has been evident in 
work that is increasingly impersonal and artless. The founder of this 
recent renaissance, Lu Hsiin, made as his last work a portfolio of 
prints based on drawings by Kaethe Kollwitz, and there are many such 
infusions of influence from the West, albeit by somewhat devious 
routes.® 

Reproductive printmaking of this sort, when it goes beyond being 
a mere copy and attempts to capture some genuine facet of the life 
of the model and then enlarge upon it, suggests another important 
possibility for printmaking in the future. The opportunity here is 
similar to that of a musical performer interpreting the work of a 
composer. Goya was put to work by Charles IV reproducing paintings 
by Velasquez, and the result is far from being hack work. jacques 
Villon makes superb color etchings of the work by Cézanne and 
Matisse. One cannot escape the suspicion that many printmakers would 
be better employed as interpreters rather than as composers. 

Russia, where the woodcut has traditionally been a chief mode of 
national expression, provides further evidence to contradict the sug- 
gestion that printmaking is no longer what it was. Russian posters and 
book illustrations were among the most vital work accomplished during 
the early years of this century. The name of Kravchenko might be 
mentioned among many others for the fine series of wood engraving 
illustrations carved between 1920 and 1940.° The magical foxes, cats, 


7Jan Tschichold, Chinese Color Prints of Today (New York, 1953), intro- 
duction. 

* Michael Sullivan, Chinese Art in the XX Century (Berkeley, 1959), pp. 61 ff. 

° A. Chegodayev, Puti rzvitivya Russkoi Sovietskoi Knizhnoi [Russian Book 
Illustration under the Soviet Regime] (Moscow, Isskustvo, 1955), espec. plates 
12, 13, 34, 82, 83, 98, 99, 170-175, 200, 201. 


Edgar Degas (born and died in Paris, 1834-1917), Self-Portrait, 
1855, etching. 


His etchings are principally portraits of family and friends— 
notably the beautiful print of his sister and portraits of Manet, 
whom he met while drawing Velasquez’s Infante Isabelle in the 
Louvre—directly on copper. Tapping him on the shoulder Manet 
remarked, “ You have the audacity to engrave this way without 
a prefatory sketch? | wouldn’t have dared to do so!” 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bequest of 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, 1929. The H. O. Havemeyer Collection. 





Marc Chagall (born in Russia, 1889, 
now lives in France), Self-Portrait 
Grimacing, 1924-5, etching and 
aquatint. 


This self-portrait was based upon 
a drawing made before the First 
World War. Chagall’s etchings for 
the Bible complement Rouault’s 
Miserere as the two most monu- 
mental printmaking achievements 
of our time. 


Courtesy of The Museum of 
Modern Art. 


Georges Rouault (born and died in 
Paris, 1871-1958), Self-Portrait in a 
Round Cap, 1926, lithograph. 

Of Rouault’s three self-portraits, 
all lithographs, this most closely 
approaches, and may be said in a 
way to surpass, the fine painted self- 
portrait of the same year in the 
Musée national de l’Art moderne, 
Paris. 

Courtesy of The Museum of 
Modern Art. 
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Jacques Villon (French, born 1875), 
Seated Draughtsman, 1935, drypoint 
and etching. 


Villon’s portraits are apt to be his 
best paintings and the same might 
be said of his portrait-prints. This 
and a smaller seated draughtsman 
(shown sizing up proportions) were 
both done the same year as the fine 
self-portait in the collection of Mrs. 
Gerda Stein of New York, which 
has here been simplified to its poetic 
essence. 


Courtesy of The Museum of 


Modern Art. 


Edvard Munch (Norwegian, 1863- 
1944), Self-Portrait with an Arm- 
Bone, 1895, lithograph. 

The importance of self-portraits 
in the body of his work is revealed 
in Edvard Munchs Selvportretter, 
ed. Ragnvald Vaering (Oslo, 1947). 
This, his first self-portrait print, 
might be said to be his best in any 
medium. 


Courtesy of The Museum of 
Modern Art. 








Kaethe Kollwitz, Last Self-Portrait, 1938, 
lithograph. 














All three prints on this page courtesy 
of The Museum of Modern Art. 





Lovis Corinth (German, 1858-1925), 
Death & the Artist, 1921, soft ground 
etching and drypoint. 


In emulation of Rembrandt, his master, 
a series of self-portrait prints spanning his 
lifetime, most of them directly etched in 
drypoint, was his major achievement. 





Max Beckmann (born Germany, 1884, 
died America, 1950), Self-Portrait, 1922- 
23, woodcut. 


As in the case of Corinth, self-portraits 
in paint, drypoint, and woodcut were 
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and bears of Russian children’s books *® have been widely imitated, 
especially in the United States, and are no doubt the most unequivocal 
successes of modern Russian printmaking. 

In work for children, where full color seems immediately called for, 
the large problems of the color print must be considered. Printmaking 
began with the simple ambition to multiply hand-painted illumination 
cheaply. Its independent virtues were only discovered as a by- product 
of its limitations. And first among the advantages of poverty was a 
new respect for the black which Redon so eloquently championed."* 

Beyond this point each added color is ideally expected to make an 
essential structural contribution as rich, varied, and subtle in its effect 
as the black alone. Above all, the black should never be relegated to 
the role of supplying bony outlines for a decorative overlay of other 
colors. The eighteenth-century Japanese, following in the footsteps 
of their seventeenth-century Chinese masters, were especially adroit 
at doing just this: making use of each color to full effect and getting 
the maximum coloristic richness with a minimum of means. 

Further, the color print is by no means exempt from the general 
rule of printmaking which hopes to see each cut-stroke, whether of 
white in relief or black in intaglio printing, count to the full. But 
there is always danger of swamping the necessary sense of basic surface 
in a multi-block colorprint. Munch’s practice is suggested in this 
respect. He sawed apart the separate color sections of a block after 
it had been cut and reassembled them, after inking, to be printed 
together. Although subtle overlays of color are possible by reprinting 
various combinations of the pieces, the main thing is that the unity of 
the whole design i is easily maintained this way. Some of the best work 
of his anni mirabili (1896- 1899), when he was in his early thirties, 
was done in this manner.?2 

Exceptions to general rules like these suggest themselves at once. 
There is the whole procedure of the facsimile woodcut in which the 
original drawing made directly on the block is saved by laboriously 
cutting away the surrounding ground. Peasants in the hills above 
Venice had the hand of Titian to decorate their dwellings by this 
means. A large multi-sheet composition of subjects like the Crossing 
of the Red Sea could be acquired a section at a time, and a certain 


** David Bland, A History of Book Illustration (New York, 1958), pp. 424 ff. 

™ Hyman Swetzoff, trans., Homage to Redon, ten portraits cut and engraved 
on wood by George Lockwood with Redon’s essay on Bresdin Lithography and 
the Nature of Black (Northampton, Massachusetts, 1959). 

*8 Gustav Schiefler, Verzeichnis des graphischen Werks Edvard Munchs bis 
1906 (Berlin, 1907), espec. plates 82, 100, 117, 133. 
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amount of pleasurable suspense must have been involved in waiting 
for new sections to be published to fill out the scene. More recently 
a sort of facsimile woodcut can be seen in work by Franz Marc 
(particularly his fine Lion Hunt after Delacroix), and amongst con- 
temporary Americans like Leonard Baskin and Misch Kohn, although 
in Marc and Kohn a preponderance of black is invariably maintained, 
and Marc at least makes every stroke alive and telling. 

Other notable exceptions to the general rule that the pattern should 
not exceed the ground, although upon examination they will be found 
to be no more than apparent exceptions, are Goya’s mezzotint Giant 
and Georges Rouault’s Miserere, plates on which light tones have been 
scraped and burnished into a dark roulette and heliogravure ground. 
Rich tonal variation has been achieved in these particular cases with 
an essential economy that makes one question the success of some of 
Rembrandt’s more worked-over plates. Generally speaking, however, 
the development of mezzotint and the conventions of reproductive 
engraving in eighteenth-century Europe corrupted printmaking by 
attempting subtle coloristic effects that required the patient services of 
professional craftsmen-engravers. It is only recently that photography 
has put this sort of reproductive engraving out of business and returned 
printmaking to the artists. 

Still another possible direction for the color print is suggested by 
the work of the Hungarian Domjan, who now lives near New York 
City. His woodcuts have a remarkable affinity in technique to those 
of the Chinese, who, unlike the Japanese, did not collaborate with a 
printing specialist, but printed their woodcuts themselves. Domjan 
brushes oil paint onto his blocks and builds up his prints with eight 
overlays of color, thus obtaining “ painterly ” effects that still remain 
within the context of legitimate printmaking. The basic form of the 
initial block is maintained by printing it onto the subsidiary blocks and 
taking the most ingenious care to maintain strict registration during the 
printing. 

Some mention has been made of a danger to the artist as printmaker 
coming from a preoccupation with craft and the sort of indirection 
involved in some color print procedures. Something now should be 
said about the temptation of the artist to turn didactic when faced 
with the possibility of a wide audience. The work of Kathe Kollwitz 
is an especially interesting case in point. Her status as the most 
significant of women artists, together with her continuing influence in 
the broader non-European world, makes her work a good example of 


art intent upon trusting its fortunes to a mass civilization rather than 
to the old minority culture. 
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Her development in art can be traced in terms of a magnificent 
series of self-portraits beginning with some hauntingly youthful 
etchings and continuing with a noble group of lithographs up to 1920, 
when she was so struck by an exhibition of Ernst Barlach’s woodcuts 
that she made the following diary entry: “I can no longer etch. I’m 
through with that for good. And in lithography there are the inade- 
quacies of the transfer paper. Nowadays lithographic stones can only 
be got to the studio by begging and pleading and even on stones I 
don’t manage to make it come out right.” ** From this date on her 
strongest work was done on wood blocks. The self-portrait woodcut 
of 1924 is the peak of her achievement. And she always kept the 
sculptural implications of this medium in mind. Although from this 
time on she wanted to do sculpture, and although she modeled some 
remarkable figures during the last years of her life, there was never 
any doubt in her mind that printmaking was her proper form of 
expression. And she was never without the ambition to be, in this 
medium, a teacher and a prophetess. 

Many would-be artists have decided to earn their livelihood by 
teaching, but teaching is a dangerous occupation for an artist. Most 
teachers learn to suspect the pedagogic urge, particularly whenever 
it loses patience, as at times it must, with the only positive way of 
influencing others—that is, by non-assertive example. G. B. Shaw had 
this in mind when he said that short of torture, he knew of no means 
of education other than art. But there is the alternative of torture, or 
to be less dramatic about it, of domination, and at this point the dis- 
tinction between art and politics is made clear. However much in 
political terms it may be proper to coerce the “ student” for his own 
and the general good, no good can be attached to the coercion itself, 
not even by reflection from the accomplished good end. Only the 
positive influences made available by what may be called a natural 
discipline established in behalf of some powerful interest in the student 
himself help him to grow. If coercion is not actually wrong in every 
instance (that is, incapable of achieving some good end), it must 
invariably feel that way to the coerced. In short, the affective nature 
of man cannot be coerced either for good or for evil. 

When an artist gives form to feeling, however, he is doing the next 
best thing. But it may be the next most dangerous thing for the success 
of his work if at the same time he broaches the world of political 


** The Diary and Letters of Kaethe Kollwitz, ed. Hans Kollwitz (Chicago, 
1955), p. 97. 
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persuasion. Kaethe Kollwitz found a source of strength for her art 
in the political dimension of life. She was one of the generation of 
Germans who returned time and again to performances of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s Weavers with undiminished emotion and respect however 
much their impressions might evaporate in the face of political realities. 
She too determined to use her art to shock others into feeling the 
terror of conscious death for the young and hungry. But all too often 
she was unable to give the final stamp of conviction to her work. It is 
a question how much this was due to the strain of maintaining her 
life in art and at the same time caring for her family; but there is no 
question about the strain caused by her ambivalent feelings toward 
the socialist movement. Entirely caught up in its mystique she never 
felt a part of its politique.* 

These tensions are revealed in one succinct diary entry for October 
1920: 


I simply should have been left alone in tranquility. An artist 
who moreover is also a woman cannot be expected to unravel 
these crazily complicated relationships. As an artist I have the 
right to extract the emotional content out of everything, to let 
things work upon me and then give them outward form. And 
so I also have the right to portray the working classes’ fare- 
well to Liebknecht and even to dedicate it to the workers, 
without following Liebknecht politically. Or isn’t that so? *® 


The most important question for the future artist-printmaker is 
likely to be in the area of Kaethe Kollwitz’s dilemma. However much 
a popular audience may tempt the artist to didacticism and a literary 
sort of promulgation, the larger job of the visual arts will continue to 
be the awakening of a profound contemplative appreciation for the 
mundane, never letting the urge to large-scale heroism swamp minor 
revelations. 

It is possible to insist that the whole point and power of art consists 
in coaxing people to enjoy the concrete immediacies of life, in sub- 
verting appeal to the general good and abstract rewards by holding 
onto the necessary good of particulars. 

Now that physical amenities are apt to be residues of a former 
order of things, printmaking can be especially helpful in showing how 
limitations can be turned to advantage when one works to give form 
to the essential life in things. 


**T am thinking of Peguy’s distinction between Mystique and Politique as 
summarized in his Notre jeunesses of 1910, 
** Kollwitz, op. cit., p. 98. 


JUSTIN REPLOGLE®* 


Social Philosophy in 
Auden’s Early Poetry 


As early as 1934, Dylys Powell noted the mingling of D. H. Lawrence 
and Marx in Auden’s poetry.’ Since then students of Auden have nearly 
always referred to both the psychological and the Marxian material in 
the poetry of the 1930’s, but no one has clearly recognized a period 
during which Auden’s beliefs, in reflecting Freud and Lawrence, were 
anti-Marxian. The aim of this essay is to show the nature of Auden’s 
early non-Marxist views, and to record how and when the philosophical 
principles guiding his poetry change from those of his psychological 
sources to those of the Marxists. 

A reader will be given proper, if rather general, directions by 
Spender's remark that Auden has moved from “ psychology to Com- 
munism to Christianity.” ? A rough division by volumes w ould place 
Poems (1930) and The Orators (1932) in the first, or “ psychological,” 
stage. The Dance of Death (1933) begins to show the superficial 
trappings of a Marxist point of view, while The Dog Beneath the Skin 
(1935) and Look Stranger! (1936) reveal earlier beliefs being replaced 
by those shared with Marxists. Then toward the end of the decade 
religious thought begins to appear, a trend that culminates in New 
Year Letter (1941), the last major work produced before Auden 
accepted orthodox Christianity. 

Before 1933 nearly every thing Auden wrote reflected his totally non- 
Marxist belief that a sick society could be cured only by removing the 
psychological illness of individuals. Apparently his psychological beliefs 
began to emerge as a social theory during a stay in Germany in 1928- 
1929. In Berlin Auden met a disciple of the controversial educator, 
Homer Lane, who preached (according to Christopher Isherwood) that 
the greatest sin was “ disobedience to the inner law of our own nature. 
The results of this disobedience show themselves in crime or in dis- 


* Justin Replogle received his undergraduate training at the University of 
Chicago and his graduate degrees from the University of Wisconsin. He is at 
present Assistant Professor of English at the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 

* Descent from Parnassus (New York, 1934). 

* World Within World (London, 1951), p. 55. 
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ease... .” § Much stress was put on the evil of allowing the conscious 
mind to repress healthy native drives. Illness was a manifestation of a 
“ death-wish ” and could be prevented (as could all other perversities) 
if one were “ pure in heart.” Influenced by these beliefs Auden pro- 
claimed that Isherwood’s inflamed tonsils were the psychosomatic result 
of lying, that cancer could be produced by stifling creativity, and that 
obstinacy might cause rheumatism.* In the poetry these doctrines 
appear in passages such as this one from poem XXX: 


Sir, no man’s enemy, forgiving all 

But will his negative inversion, be prodigal: 

Send to us power and light, a sovereign touch 

Curing the intolerable neural itch, 

The exhaustion of weaning, the liar’s quinsy. . . . (p. 89; p. 100)° 


Lane’s theories are very much like those of D. H. Lawrence, who 
was one of the important figures in Auden’s pantheon of healers 
(“ Lawrence, Blake, and Homer Lane, once healers in our English 
land...” [p. 75]). Although the extent to which Auden borrowed 
a language from Lawrence may be debated (there are hints of Lawrence 
in the images of gamekeepers, gaiters, mines, mountains, crowing cocks, 
wheelchairs, and so on), there is no doubt about the carefulness with 
which Auden studied his ideas. Lines from Lawrence’s theoretical essay, 
Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious, are repeated, for instance, in an 
early Auden poem. “ The mind is the dead end of life,” said Lawrence. 
Ideas are “ thrown off from life as leaves are shed . . ., as feathers fall 
from a bird. Ideas are the dry, unliving inscutient plumage. .. .” 
Auden compresses this passage: 


What’s in your mind, my dove, my coney; 
Do thoughts grow like feathers, the dead end of life... . 
(p. 58; p. 239) 


* Lions and Shadows (London, 1938), p. 300. 

* Ibid., pp. 302-303. 

* Unless otherwise noted the first page number following poetry quotations 
refers to Poems (London, 1933); the second number refers in all cases to The 
Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden (New York, 1945). The 1933 edition of Poems 
is used throughout; readers will find the 1930 edition not generally available. 
Seven poems in the 1933 edition replace seven poems in the earlier edition. For 
convenience I refer to none of the poems found in the first edition that are not 
reproduced in the 1933 edition. For an account of these replacements and many 
complications arising from Auden’s revisions and suppressions see Joseph Warren 
Beach, The Making of the Auden Canon (Minneapolis, 1957). I am also indebted 
to this book for publication dates of individual poems. 

* (New York, 1921), p. 114. 
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Lawrence taught that members of modern society needed to release pri- 
mordial forces originating in one of the great centers of unconscious 
life, the solar plexus. Like Lane, he emphasized that repressed instincts 
might cause physical illness. 

But among Auden’s early sources, the most remarkable and extreme 
exponent of the psychological nature of illness was Georg Groddeck. 
Groddeck held that all diseases were manifestations of the /t, a force 
“living” in the individual; all diseases were experimental attempts 
by the /t to resolve conflicts between individual and environment. 
Groddeck was a stronger proponent of the teleological nature of ill- 
ness than was either Lawrence or Lane. “ Illness has a purpose,” he 
claimed, “ it has to resolve the conflict, to repress it, or to prevent what 
is already repressed from entering consciousness. Whoever breaks an 
arm has either sinned or wished to commit a sin with that arm... .”7 
The job of the healer is to divert these experimental gropings of the 
life force into channels that will not destroy the species or the indi- 
vidual. Of course Groddeck provided some excellent material for 
comedy (or parody of psychological doctrine) and Auden was alert 
to that: 


I can’t think what my It had on Its mind, 
To give me flat feet and a big behind.® 


But even as late as 1941, in New Year Letter, long after he had rejected 
the psychological frame of reference, Auden quoted at length from 
Groddeck to illustrate a point. 

Each of the above psychological theories, stressing as they do the 
unhealthy effects caused by repressing fundamentally human drives, 
bears some resemblance to Freud’s concept of the death wish. As 
originally developed in New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis 

e “death instinct” was a force seeking to reduce life once more to 
the inorganic state from which it had originally emerged. When society 
(or, in the individual, the super-ego) acted to prevent open aggression, 
the urge to destroy turned inward to the self, where it might manifest 
itself in various forms of illness. This early analysis undoubtedly re- 
inforced the ideas about human nature that Auden had found in 
Lawrence, Lane and other psychological writers. From the early 1930's 
to “ Sigmund Freud ” (1952) the debt to Freud has been clearly evident 
in both Auden’s prose and his poetry.® 


* The Book of the It (New York and Washington, 1928), p. 91. 

*From “Letter to Lord Byron” in W. H. Auden and Louis MacNeice, Letters 
from Iceland (London, 1937), p. 202. 

* Auden first mentions Freud by name in poem XXII (Poems, p. 74), written 
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Whatever the extent of their individual influence on Auden, these 
sources offered much of the material he used to shape his early analysis 
of the trouble with society: individuals were suffering from what in 
general can be called a death wish, the result of repressing vital human 
forces. 

Several poems examine the history of cultural decline, from vigorous 
and healthy past to neurotic and repressed present. In poem XXIII, for 
instance, the speaker compares himself with ancestors who, unlike the 
bewildered modern generation, were quite sure about what actions to 
take and were strong in carrying them out (p. 77; p. 77). Poem XXI 
reveals that what for ancestors were fears of real things become now 
meaningless neurotic responses, “A need for charms / For certain 
words...” (p. 72; p. 93). 


This cultural decline has not been caused by an inadequate political 
system or economic inequality. Destruction awaits all mature cultures 
when succeeding generations fail to respond in new and healthy ways 
to the demands of life. The life force announces in poem III that the 
“ Holders of one position, wrong for years” must die: 


Do not imagine you can abdicate; 
Before you reach the frontier you are caught; 
Others have tried it and will try again. .. . (p. 45; p. 110) 


Failure to throw off the bonds of previous generations brings forth 
the death wish with its variety of symptoms. In poem XXVIII the 
death wish appears as a recessive genetic pattern, inherited by youths 
who resemble their elders (p. 85; p. 148). In poem XXIX the death force 
becomes a “supreme Antagonist,” responsible for killing societies that 


sometime before 1931, and discusses him at length in an important article, 
“Psychology and Art To-day,” The Arts To-day, ed. Geoffrey Grigson (Lon- 
don, 1935), pp. 1-20. But there is evidence to indicate that even as a young boy 
Auden had been exposed to psychological and biological writers. Auden’s father 
was a doctor, his mother a nurse, and Isherwood tells how at preparatory school 
(Gresham’s School, Holt) Auden had paraded his “naughty stupendous breath- 
taking hints about the facts of sex ... his forbidden knowledge and stock of mis- 
pronounced scientific words,” the result (Isherwood says) of Auden’s having 
“discovered, very early in life, the key to [his father’s] bookcase which con- 
tained anatomical manuals with coloured German plates” (Lions and Shadows, 
pp- 181-182). By the time he reached Oxford, Spender reports, “ Auden had 
already an extensive knowledge of the theories of modern psychology . . .” 
(World Within World, p. 54). Such beliefs as Auden found in Freud, Lawrence, 
Lane, and Groddeck were, therefore, doubtless reinforced by his rather wide 
knowledge of other psychological and medical writers. 
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do not respond correctly to evolutionary forces (p. 87; p. 27). Pre- 
sumably man’s choice of responses is what is also referred to in poem 
XXVI where “the Adversary put too easy questions / On lonely 
roads” (p. 82; p. 113) and in poem XXVII where “To ask the hard 
question is simple ” but the answer is “ hard to remember” (p. 83; p. 
141). 

These hypostatized life and death forces resemble Groddeck’s It. 
But the evolutionary conception itself probably owes much to Lane 
and Lawrence. Isherwood summarizes Lane’s evolutionary beliefs as 
follows: “If the conscious mind were really the controlling factor [in 
man], the world would become a bedlam in a few generations, and the 
race automatically die out. So diseases and neuroses come to kill off 
the offenders or bring them to their senses.” ?° Lawrence said much 
the same thing: “Since Life is always more than any idea . . . a great 
deal of necessity is left out . . . and this Life that we have shut out 
from our living must in the end turn and rend us . . . then there is 
only one thing left to do. We have to struggle down to the heart of 
things, where the everlasting flame is, and kindle ourselves another 
beam of light... . We have to germinate inside us a new germ... . 
Each germ of life-knowledge will . . . in the end die again... . It is 
the cycle of all things created.” ‘* These historical views of Lane and 
Lawrence, on which Auden apparently drew, are also similar to Marxist 
theory, and this similarity helps explain how Auden could later move 
toward Marxism without completely changing his social analysis. 

In the 20th century, according to the early Auden, cultural decline, 
with its attendant death wish, resulted from an inadequate development 
of the instinctive life. The nature of this inadequate development is 
revealed in the elliptical sentences of poem XVI. Birth ejects into the 
world a fearful and isolated creature, beset by conflicts whose existence 
is denied, and plagued by desires that are repressed, though not anni- 
hilated. In this environment instincts are active but satisfactory re- 
sponses not forthcoming. Stimuli therefore become inverted; what 
should have developed as love of another becomes love of death: 


Body reminds in him to loving, 
But takes no part and is unloving 
But loving death. (p. 63; p. 65) 


*° Lions and Shadows, pp. 300-301. 
™ Assorted Articles (London, 1930), pp. 214-215. 
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Neurotic products of this growth sequence are to be found everywhere 
in the early poems: in the disorganized person of poem IX, whose ill- 
ness is made specific by punning reference to Lawrence’s “lumbar 
ganglion ” (a source of instinctual activity): 


In my spine there was a base; 


But they’ve severed all the wires (p. 52); 


and in the man in poem IV whose outward appearance of competence 
and urbanity (“ His dexterous handling of a wrap”) hides inner terrors 
(p. 46; p. 152). 

The cure for society (first suggested in the charade, “ Paid on Both 
Sides”) demands a complete break with the sick culture: 


. . » leaders must migrate: 
‘Leave for Cape Wrath tonight’... . (p. 79; p. 44) 


But the complete break, nearly always rendered in symbolic imagery, 
becomes thoroughly meaningful only when the nature of society’s 
sickness is understood: health will come largely through release of the 
repressed unconscious forces of human nature, of which love is the 
most important. Poem XXVII goes deepest into this whole problem 
of how to rehabilitate the instinctive life. In the confusing modern 
scene, man refuses to remember how lower animals avoided the com- 
plexities and debilitating conflicts that beset humans. Failure to under- 
stand these simpler and healthier ancestors means that man will repeat 
the mistakes of earlier evolutionary species. To achieve wholeness he 
must avoid unsatisfactory patterns of behavior. Although he cannot 
attain the simplicity of animals, he can develop his own native instinc- 
tive potentialities, find his own proper place in nature, and release the 
primitive forces producing healthy love: 


Shall memory restore 
The steps and the shore 


Can love remember 
The question and the answer, 


For love recover 


What has been dark and rich and warm all over. (p. 84; p. 142) 


The violence prevalent in the poems, sometimes incorrectly labelled 
Marxian, is an allegorical rendering of Auden’s psychological cure. The 
death wish, Freud said, is caused by holding back aggressiveness. 
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Aggression turned inward becomes self-destructive; the cure involves 
turning it outward. It is not surprising, then, to find in the poems a 
healthy, purgative violence, a psychological revolution. And when 
this psychological revolution is allegorized in a landscape where healthy 
forces (those dominated by Freud’s Id or Lawrence’s unconscious) war 
with neurotics (those dominated by the super-ego or modern culture), 
the product resembles a political revolution. 

This discussion of Poems presents the social philosophy that governs 
nearly all of Auden’s work from about 1928 to 1933 (all of the selec- 
tions in both the 1930 and 1933 editions of Poems were written before 
1931). The Orators, published in 1932, contains no important thematic 
changes, but because familiar themes here become somewhat obscured 
by Auden’s rather eccentric inventiveness and general disorganization, 
some brief discussion is necessary. The book opens with a section in 
which psychological sources are once again dominant. A master (him- 
self slightly ridiculous), addressing his pupils, distinguishes three types 
of neurotics, and provides appropriate symptoms for each. The cure 
for these defectives is similar to that suggested by Lawrence and Lane. 


Lane had held, according to Isherwood, that “Pity .. . is never a 
healer, always a destroyer” (and Lawrence certainly agreed). Lane 
himself had once knocked down a “ Timid retiring young man. . . to 


make him hit back.” 12 Auden’s orator recommends the same: “ Hit 
them in the face if necessary. If they hit back you will know they are 
saved,” 18 

The remainder of The Orators examines various segments of the sick 
culture, but Auden is particularly interested in those who have failed 
in their attempt to free themselves of neurosis and the old society. 
The second section of Book I, for instance, deals with a group who 
think they have destroyed neurotic fear by leaving behind their 
inherited life: “ Walking in the mountains we were persons unknown 
to our parents. .. . Crossing ourselves under the arch of a bridge we 
crucified fear” (Orators, 18). But like Shawcross in The Ascent of F6 
the speaker here is not fully cured; he is what the orator in the first 
section called an excessive lover of others. His thoughts about the 
group leader betray him: “To meet Him alone on the narrow path, 
forcing a question, would show our unique knowledge. Would hide 
Him wounded in a cave, kneeling all night by his bed of bracken .. .; 
wearing His cloak receive the mistaken stab . . .” (Orators, 20). Despite 


** Lions and Shadows, pp. 301-302. 
*® The Orators (London, 1934 [1st ed. 1932]), p. 15. 
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having left the old society behind them, the band is not free of corrup- 
tion. There comes a vague but annihilating defeat, “ the sudden disaster, 
surprising as a comic turn” (Orators, 26). The leader, himself neurotic 
(“His insane dislike of birds. His fondness for verbal puzzles” 
[Orators, 25]), is killed. The gang, victims of the death wish (“we 
who ... were in love with death” [Orators, 26]), disintegrates; and 
on the stone commemorating the leader, “the boys play prisoner’s 
base .. .” (Orators, 27). 

The other two sections in Book I call for no extended comment 
here. The “Statement” contains a catalogue of neurotic traits, taken 
from psychological sources and school-boy joking. The “Letter to a 
Wound ” is a document from an extreme lover of self. Book II is more 
interesting; here again Auden examines the life of one who has 
attempted to escape from conventional society. The Airman is a 
member of the corrupt class who has partially broken away, but like 
the band in the mountains, he is not free of the neurosis which blights 
his rejected class. He suffers from vague symptoms—the kind Auden 
is so fond of, in this volume especially. “ Again. Always the same 
weakness. No progress against this terrible thing. What would E say 
if he knew? ” (Orators, 61) Tainted as he is, the Airman’s cures are 
suspect also. He first thinks of conquering the enemy by killing himself, 
a procedure smacking of the death wish. Next he considers absorbing 
the enemy, infecting him too (the enemy is usually allegorized as a 
political unit); but this proposal is even more suspect, for universal 
infection is not the means to health (Orators, 75). 

Despite several minor remarks that resemble Marxist thinking, a 
Lawrentian view of society predominates in The Orators. In the middle 
section a member of the mountain gang asks for delivery from the 
“drought that withers the lower centers” (Orators, 23), surely a 
reference to those lower centers of unconscious energy Lawrence 
speaks of throughout Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious and Fantasia 
of the Unconscious, the solar plexus and the lumbar ganglion. Also 
Lawrentian is the Airman’s implied criticism of the “enemy ” belief 
“that man’s only glory is to think” (Orators, 47). And in one of his 
seemingly useless speculations about the nature of circles, the Airman 
expounds a thesis that Lawrence preached all his life, one that Spender 
was to make his own in The Still Centre: “‘ Between circumference and 
circumference—awareness of likeness—kindness. Between centre and 
centre, awareness of difference—love ” (Orators, 42). As Spender has 
said, “‘ The Orators’ is an explosive book in which psychoanalysis 
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becomes fused with a kind of politics that owes more to D. H. Lawrence 
than to Karl Marx.” ** 

The year 1933 begins Auden’s change. The threat of fascism, which 
turned a number of writers to the left, became more intense in this 
year with Hitler’s rise to power in a Germany Auden knew well and 
doubtless heard about from his good friend and mentor Christopher 
Isherwood, who lived there. In this year too Auden’s friend and 
colleague C. Day Lewis published his first political poem, The Mag- 
netic Mountain, a blend of Lawrentian and Marxist ideas, and a work 
deeply indebted in many ways to Auden (who appears in the poem). 
In the previous year another of Auden’s friends, a writer and fellow 
teacher, Edward Upward, had become a Communist (an action that 
seemed “extraordinary ” to his friends, Spender reports).*° Auden’s 
change, then, is part of a general change by a number of writers who, 
in the face of a fascism threatening Western Europe, began to abandon 
their philosophical individualism for ideas that frequently came directly 
or indirectly from Marxism. Writing of his generation in A Hope for 
Poetry in 1934, Day Lewis made the conflict between Lawrence’s indi- 
vidualism and Marxist principles the central dilemma of his time.’* 
The intellectual history of this period has yet to be written and can 
only be hinted at here; but there seems little doubt that Auden’s change 
was connected to a larger transformation closely tied to political events. 

Auden did not move to a whole-hearted acceptance of Marxism. 
In The Dance of Death (published in November 1933) political ideas 
emerge more clearly than ever before; Marx himself appears at the end 
of the play. But even here politics are conceived largely in psy- 
chological terms, for the central figure—the dancer—is a personification 
of the death wish. And the drama contains a great deal of incidental 
psychological analysis of fascism and other cultural disease. Neverthe- 
less, after 1933 the psychological cure for cultural illness is left behind. 
Another 1933 production, the poem beginning, “ Brothers, who when 
the sirens roar,” shows a new and explicit sympathy with the prole- 
tariat (p. 34).17 The poem is somewhat stagey, and in no way convinces 
us that Auden feels a real alliance between himself and the “ Brothers ” 
(“ Comrades ” in the first version), but even if this is merely an exercise 
in writing from a political position, Auden is adopting a heretofore 


*““Te Began at Oxford,” New York Times Book Review (March 13, 1955), 
pp. 4-5. 

** World Within World, p- 132. 

*° A Hope for Poetry (Oxford, 1947 [1st ed. 1934]), p. 47. 

** Look Stranger! (London, 1936), p- 34. Subsequent references to this work 
will be made in the text as LS and page number. 
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unrevealed leftist pose. Of the nine poems published in 1933 and 
included in Look Stranger! poem XVII reveals Auden’s most serious 
change. Less a set piece than the “ Brothers ” poem, this deals in a most 
thorough fashion with the causes of cultural collapse. The ideas here 
are foreign to the Freudian-Lawrentian poetry produced such a short 
time before. Instead of the need for a spontaneous and instinctive 
behavior, Auden speaks of “the disciplined love” which might have 
prevented human subservience to machines. And most important, he 
indicates that cure will come through action: 


These moods give no permission to be idle, 
For men are changed by what they do... . (LS, 46) 


Such thoughts are the beginning of an increasing concern with some 
sort of physical action that will change the environment, an action by 
those who would change the landscape first and worry about individual 
health afterwards. 

The Marxist element in this may not seem immediately obvious, but 
in the 1930’s whether or not social reform should begin with the 
individual was a well known philosophical issue. Freud and Lawrence 
initiated social change with the individual, Marxists with the environ- 
ment. The Marxist literary theorist, Christopher Caudwell, makes the 
philosophical differences clear in Studies in a Dying Culture, when he 
asks whether “ mental states arise from social relations, or vice versa.” 
If, as he and other Marxists believed, the former is the case, workers 
are not members of the working class because they are unenlightened, 
but unenlightened because they are members of the working class. To 
change the individual, therefore, “ Work must be done. The environ- 
ment must be altered.” * “ Men are changed by what they do.” 

As Auden moved toward Marxism, therefore, concern for the indi- 
vidual became suspect, and this new position was responsible for poems 
in which private love was shown to be an escapist, perhaps evil, 
condition. Thus in a 1935 poem, the enlightened speaker is suspicious 
of love, and recognizes 


How insufficient is 
The endearment and the look. (p. 41; p. 215) 


Again in 1935, poem XXI considers love to be a possible drug and an 
ally of political oppressors (p. 50; p. 36), and poem XXVIII (1936) 
shows how private love produces guilt because it makes the lover turn 
his attention away from the larger world of human suffering (p. 61; 
p. 200). In The Dog Beneath the Skin (1935) Auden’s changing themes 


** (London, 1938), pp. 197-198. 
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become quite clear. The new emphasis is on action. Concern for the 
individual begins to look like irresponsible escapism. The play’s rather 
long analysis of various cultural illnesses ends with Francis and Alan 
off to join a worker’s movement; and there is a new urgency in the 
emphasis on deeds: “ Repent . . ./ Unie .../ Ace.”™ 

Auden himself recognized a transition to the second stage of his 
social philosophy. In poem XXX, written to Isherwood, he traces his 
poetic development. He remembers “nine years ago” (on the Isle 
of Wight, summer 1926) when “ Half-boys,” behind them “ only/ The 
stuccoed suburb and expensive school,” he and Isherwood had been 
only half serious, rather conscious poseurs. The world was easily 
translated into their mythology: 


And it was snow in bedrooms; many wore w wigs 
The coastguard signalled messages of love. .. . (LS, 64) 


Five years later these elements of mythology had been joined to the 
Freud-Lawrence-Homer Lane material: 


. . . the word is love. 
Surely one fearless kiss would cure 
The million fevers. ... (LS, 64) 


But now Auden asks pardon for much of this past—the “ private joking 
in a panelled room ”—“ Pardon for these and every flabby fancy ” 
(LS, 64). And “In this hour of crisis and dismay” he looks to 
Isherwood to “ Make action urgent and its motive clear,” to give 
insight “to resist / The expanding fear, the savage disaster” of the 
present situation (LS, 65-66). 

By 1935 Auden had significantly altered his social philosophy. 
Individualism as a social theory was rejected when the psychological 
cure was abandoned. His new position demanded a repudiation of 
Lawrence’s reliance on instinct, and Auden said of him in 1938: “ No 
writer has been more illuminating about birds, beasts and flowers; few 
have been sillier about those areas of human life where conscious 
planning is necessary.” *° To be sure Auden did not cast off all of his 
old themes; many of his early subjects, as well as his symbols, are to 
be found in his most recent poetry. But in the middle 1930's the old 
subjects are developed in a new philosophical framework, one similar 
in many ways to Marxist beliefs, just as today these same subjects have 
new meaning because of Auden’s religious views. 


*° (London, 1935), p- 157. 
*°“ Heretics,” New Republic (Nov. 1, 1938), p. 373. 
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The Unity and Structure of 


Diderot’s “Neveu de Rameau” 


Diderot’s biographer, André Billy, has said that the Neveu de 
Rameau did at least as much for the fame of its author as all his other 
works combined.t The editors of most anthologies of French litera- 
ture have chosen it as their sole specimen of Diderot’s writings, and it 
is therefore likely to be the first and only one of his works encountered 
by many students. The obvious reason for this choice is the fact that it 
combines moderate length with unusual variety in tone and subject 
matter and is consequently a perfect example by which to illustrate the 
scope of its author’s amazing mind. 

It is evident that a dialogue that brings to life a specific segment of 
Parisian society in the third quarter of the eighteenth century pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with numerous social and cultural data that 
help to elucidate the meaning of the author’s comments and allusions, 
but if, as we believe, the work has intrinsic interest even for the cul- 
tured general reader of today, it must be possible to appreciate its 
literary excellence without having to resort to formidable documenta- 
tion. Of course, a well annotated edition of any older work is of 
considerable value to the modern student, but in the case of a text as 
subtle and complex as the Neveu, a reading sustained by all the find- 
ings of historical scholarship entails a definite danger: as has been 
demonstrated by the case of Professor Fabre’s intrinsically excellent 
rendering,” the critical apparatus is apt to become so cumbrous that 
the reader loses sight of the continuity of the text, being, as it were, 


* Born in Berlin, Paul H. Meyer has studied at McGill University, University of 
Paris, and at Columbia University where he earned his doctorate. At present 
Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages at the University of Connecticut, he has 
published previously in Comparative Literature, PMLA, French Review and other 
journals and is preparing a criticial edition of Diderot’s Lettre sur les sourds et 
muets. 

* Diderot, GEuvres (Paris, 1946), p. 1437. 

* Diderot, Le Neveu de Rameau, édition critique avec notes et lexique par Jean 
Fabre (Geneva, 1950). All page references in parentheses are to this edition. It 
follows the spelling of the Monval MS in the Pierpont Morgan Library, which 
accounts for the peculiarities in accentuation in my quotations. 
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smothered by the copious and lengthy notes. That an approach from 
this angle is not at all necessary is shown by the case of Schiller and 
Goethe, who recognized the masterpiece immediately with little knowl- 
edge of the precise atmosphere in which it was created and in the 
absence of any documentation other than a copy of the manuscript. 
Of course, the perceptiveness of the two German poets little more than 
a generation removed from Diderot can hardly serve as a yardstick for 
that of the average twentieth-century reader, but if the work is to be a 
living part of our literary heritage, a way must be found to make it 
accessible without undue emphasis on secondary sources of information. 

In examining the text of the Neveu de Rameau with the sole aim of 
heightening the reader’s aesthetic receptivity, we must also caution 
ourselves against thrusting upon him any of the different interpreta- 
tions of its significance given by scholars, however valid they may be. 
The very fact that there can be disagreement regarding some of these 
issues should exclude them from our consideration here. In accord- 
ance with this line of approach, we shall attempt to limit ourselves to 
what can be found beyond doubt in the text itself, constantly keeping 
in mind the work as a whole and focusing our attention on those 
elements that hold it together. 

As Professor Dieckmann has pointed out in an important article, 
Diderot thoroughly enjoys the sensation of playfully wielding bold 
and radical ideas without as a rule committing himself to them.* Their 
lack of influence in the realm of philosophy is partly due to this cir- 
cumstance which, in the instance of the Neveu de Rameau, further 
justifies our quest for an aesthetic rather than a philosophic key. There 
is a good deal of justification for the fact that in the eyes of all the 
earlier critics, Diderot’s reputation as a thinker was primarily based 
on his work in the Encyclopédie, for his literary expression, when he 
does not happen to be carrying the message of the philosophes before 
the educated public, is far more often guided by the notion of dis- 
ponibilité characteristic of the younger Gide than by the ethos of the 
homme engagé of a later generation. In analyzing his writings pri- 
marily from the point of view of thought content, recent scholarship 
has often tended to judge even his most purely literary works as if 
they had been composed in order to present coherent solutions to philo- 
sophic problems.* The Neveu de Rameau is, however, primarily a three- 
dimensional picture of a vibrant human being whose “ philosophy ” 


* “Zur Interpretation Diderots,” Romanische Forschungen, LIII (1939), 71. 
“See Daniel Mornet, Diderot, ?homme et lceuvre (Paris, 1941), p. 9. 
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translated into action, not as mechanically as in Bourget’s Disciple, but 
with as much consistency as is compatible with his temperament, 
receives a resounding defeat by its vividly portrayed effect on both his 
life and his work as an artist. The logical impasse ceases to worry 
the reader if instead of seeking answers to questions that remained 
unanswerable to the author, at least at that time, he judges the work 
primarily as a study in character portrayal effected in the course of a 
conversation which is as meaningful as it seems spontaneous. He should 
concentrate his attention on an analysis of its intricate structure, the 
ease and smoothness of its transitions, and the unequaled gusto of the 
total product. We might almost say that the persistence with which 
critics continue to argue about Diderot’s dialectic purpose in the 
dialogue is strong evidence in support of the generally held view 
that it is his most authentic masterpiece: it presents a perpetual chal- 
lenge to the imagination and mirrors faithfully the complexities of 
human existence, just because the author has not attempted to formu- 
late a clear-cut doctrine. This sets it apart from such writings as the 
Lettre sur les aveugles or the Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville, 
where a powerful philosophic argument, constantly injected into a 
fictitious dialogue, incessantly destroys the illusion of reality. Without 
wishing to appear more paradoxical than Diderot himself, one might 
suggest that it is one characteristic aspect of the very “ philosophy ” of 
the nephew that gives considerable support to our contention: his 
gross materialism is a marvellous aesthetic potential for a composition 
that purports to be a work of art rather than a philosophical treatise, 
and as soon as Diderot’s arguments threaten to become abstract and 
colorless, his interlocutor’s objections recall him brutally to the realm 
of the concrete with such rebukes as “ Je n’entends pas grand chose 
a tout ce que vous me debitez la. C’est apparemment de la philosophie; 
je vous previens que je ne m’en mele pas...” (15).° 

With this reservation, we can still subscribe to Carl Becker’s state- 
ment that “the inimitable dialogue, touching upon many things, 
running hither and thither without apparent object other than to while 
away the hour, is in reality a searching inquiry into the basis of mor- 
ality.”*° The problem of conventional morals constitutes the pivot 
around which the entire work revolves and is a backdrop against which 
the personality of Rameau’s nephew is pitted. As we follow its rami- 


® See N. L. Torrey’s introduction in Diderot Studies, ed. O. E. Fellows and 
N. L. Torrey (Syracuse, 1952), II, 13. 
®*“ The Dilemma of Diderot,” Philosophical Review, XXIV (1915), 65. 
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fications throughout the dialogue, we must keep in mind its pervasive 
function in consolidating the whole. Even the discussions devoted to 
the nature of genius and the essential characteristics of great music, 
in which some scholars have seen the main issues of the debate,’ are 
closely linked to problems of morals, such as the following: Is genius 
compatible with what we call virtue? To what extent can an amoral 
man enter into the beautiful? 


In most instances Diderot succeeds in implicitly demolishing his 
opponent’s disconcerting point of view by a device far more aestheti- 
cally effective than argument. The impression created by the illustra- 
tions ostensibly designed to justify the nephew’s position serves in 
effect only to undermine it, and by the end of the dialogue, not only 
has the curious hero been completely portrayed, but the forces that 
motivate the conduct of the humanist, albeit in a possibly amoral 
society, have been vindicated. The bankruptcy of the nephew’s artistic 
talents is only another aspect of his failure as a human being, and 
therefore the digressions into music, insofar as they prove him to be 
essentially uncreative, are a necessary corollary to the central theme 
of morals. In the letters on the blind and on the deaf and dumb, 
Diderot had experimented with the notion of individuals deprived of 
various of the five senses; here he is experimenting with the highly 
bizarre value judgments of a man deficient in moral “fiber.” This 
theme is frequently developed by means of a device that held particular 
fascination for Diderot, namely the paradox. On the one hand it 
manifests itself in his own experience that great artists are, more often 
than not, far from being good men and, on the other hand, it is an 
essential feature of his hero, who is himself a living paradox and thereby 
arouses our interest in the different facets of his personality. For our 
purpose, we may disregard entirely the question of the nephew’s his- 
torical character, for we are not concerned with Diderot’s assimilation 
of reality, but with the finished product, and what interests him in the 
dialogue itself is the “ originality ” and the shocking philosophy of the 
figure he has created, and not the pathetic reality of his actual existence. 


From first to last the nephew personifies the theory that Nature is 
indifferent to moral criteria and pursues only the conservation of the 
individual and the increase of the species, but the practical conse- 
quences drawn by him from this principle show how inadequate it is 


7™See Otis Fellows, “The Theme of Genius in Diderot’s Neveu de Rameau,” 
Diderot Studies, Il, 168-199, and Pierre Trahard, Les Maitres de la sensibilité 
frangaise au XVIlle siécle (Paris, 1932), Il, 254-264. 
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as a guide to action. Diderot accepts his premises provisionally, but 
the scenes evoked from the nephew’s life amount to a devastating 
inventory of the frustrations and calamities visited upon the amoral 
opportunist. There is evidence to show that during the years immedi- 
ately preceding the composition of his masterpiece Diderot had been 
compelled by his own experience to reassess his previously accepted 
maxim of the intrinsic goodness of Nature.* Although he henceforth 
found it impossible to prove that vice runs counter to Nature, he yet 
refused to abandon his humanistic beliefs, i.e., his abiding faith in 
conduct that applies to man only and that implements rather than 
supersedes the cosmic forces in a vitally important sphere. The transi- 
tion to this new standard is brought out forcefully towards the end of 
the dialogue when, after the self-destructive tendencies of the nephew’s 
philosophy have been briefly but effectively outlined (95), the concept 
of Nature, as employed by Diderot and contrary to the deterministic 
assertions of his opponent, becomes a powerful instrument capable of 
serving man’s higher purpose: “A quoi que ce soit que homme s’ap- 
plique, la Nature l’y destinoit” (103). Throughout the dialogue we 
may note the changes which Diderot’s attitude undergoes: from un- 
concealed curiosity and a temporary bewilderment reflecting his dawn- 
ing awareness of the inefficacy of rational argument in coping with a 
phenomenon like the nephew, he passes through an outraged and tem- 
porarily powerless indignation to an almost serene detachment denoting 
both a deepened understanding of the mainsprings of his adversary’s 
conduct and a growing assurance that his position can be implicitly 
demolished by simply allowing his mechanism to run down and por- 
traying its collapse to the reader. In an unguarded moment, the 
nephew himself has been led to admit that there is “une certaine 
dignité attachée a la nature de l’homme, que rien ne peut etouffer ” 
(21), and the sympathy we feel for him at certain moments is not so 
much a sign of complicity with his immoral principles as the grain of 
pity that accompanies the fuller comprehension of an individual who 
is ultimately even more pathetic than he is despicable. His inability 
to respond to anything but the instinctive urge towards animal com- 
forts has received its own reward, and instead of driving home the 
moral, Diderot, the artist, can afford to dwell on the extenuating cir- 
cumstances. However, this may only occur in fleeting moments be- 
cause essentially the man who has abandoned human for animal stand- 
ards can provide us with a catharsis only in the sense that he serves 
as a deterrent to humanity. 


*See Georges May, Quatre Visages de Diderot (Paris, 1951), pp. 34-99. 
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On first reading the Neveu de Rameau, we cannot help being dis- 
concerted by its seemingly capricious structure, and while I shall at- 
tempt to show that this appearance is deceptive, it is nevertheless 
deliberate and finds its aesthetic justification in the character of the 
hero, who is described as a buffoon, an inconsequential clown, a being 
whose reactions are governed by the impulses of the moment rather 
than by the motives usually associated with the conduct of rational 
men. As Professor Spitzer has pointed out, the extravagant wander- 
ings of the nephew’s imagination really epitomize and bring to the 
surface features latent in all the workings of the human mind.® Diderot 
is one of the first writers to have adapted to his literary purposes the 
associative processes that play such a large part in the stream-of- 
consciousness technique of the modern novel, and our impression of 
reality would be distorted by a transcription more closely modeled 
upon what we normally regard as orderly thinking processes. It is the 
nephew’s folly, both real and affected, that permits him to utter the 
brilliant paradoxes that throw unexpected new light on familiar phe- 
nomena and provide food for the thought of the moralist who ex- 
changes views with him: “O fou, archifou, m’ecriai je, comment se 
fait-il que dans ta mauvaise tete, il se trouve des idées si justes, péle 
mele, avec tant d’extravagances” (32). The piquancy of his role and 
perhaps the greatest originality of Diderot’s characterization stems 
from the fact that he who consciously takes upon himself to play the 
part of the fool has, in a supreme degree, the faculty of making 
apparent the folly of the rest of mankind and the gift of fooling those 
whom he is ostensibly entertaining with his antics. This aspect of the 
work is an important ingredient in Diderot’s aesthetics, as he defines 
it in his correspondence," and places him in the grand tradition that 
leads from Erasmus and Shakespeare to Dostoievski and Faulkner. 

In analyzing the elements that give the Nevew de Rameau its under- 
lying unity, we are led to subscribe at the outset to Professor Crocker’s 
statement that “ despite the variety of anecdotes, satire and philosophic 
discussion, Rameau’s Nephew is not a potpourri. In the consistent 
personality of its protagonist, Jean Frangois Rameau, nephew of the 
famous composer (consistent and human, we might add, even in his 
inconsistencies), Diderot holds fast to the highest esthetic unity; the 
episodic stems from him, serves to illuminate him, never dominates 


* Linguistics and Literary History (Princeton, 1948), p. 187. 
*°See CEuvres compléetes de Diderot (Paris, 1875-77), XVIII, 513-14; XIX, 321; 
or Lettres 4 Sophie Volland, ed. André Babelon (Paris, 1938), I, 155; II, 226. 
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him.” ** The protagonist’s personality is, in the words of the late 
Daniel Mornet, “a caractéristique dominante du conte de Diderot,” 
the recurrent theme ushering in the manifold topics of the conversa- 
tion. Although it temporarily fades into the background as we are 
introduced to the doings of Bertin’s circle, the musical controversies 
of the time, or the pantomime of the world at large, it invariably rises 
again before our eyes and dominates the end of the dialogue as much as 
it did the beginning. Practically all the other figures introduced in the 
course of the story are linked to the nephew by a sort of reciprocal 
mirror effect: If the mere fact of his association with Bertin reflects 
all too well the infamy of a society that could stoop so low as to make 
him its trusted confidant, the admiration which the nephew in turn 
professes for Bouret or the renegade of Avignon indicates equally 
well the almost unbelievable degree of his depravity. In this connection 
it is well to recall some of the earliest comment on this aspect of the 
dialogue, as summarized in Rudolf Schlésser’s searching analysis of 
Goethe’s translation: 


The statement that Rameau, by describing himself, at the 
same time satirizes society and the world in which he lives 
and thrives, hits the bull’s eye with an accuracy that has so 
far remained unequaled. Schiller is literally the only one to 
have recognized the close logical connection between the 
colorful description of the hero’s character and the satire of 
Palissot and others of the same ilk, as well as the satire of the 
world at large, into which the whole work more and more 
clearly turns at the end.** 


The coalescing force emanating from the person of the nephew 
communicates itself to the other speaker, the Moi of the dialogue, by 
the dramatic tension and conflicting emotions which his interlocutor’s 
utterances set off in his mind. Diderot shows subtle psychological 
insight in creating a much closer link between the two speakers than 
the Moi would like to have us believe, and in his reactions to the Lui, 
the former reveals a great deal of his conscious as well as his subcon- 


11, G. Crocker, The Embattled Philosopher. A Biography of Denis Diderot 
(East Lansing, 1954), p. 268. 

** Quoted from notes taken during a course delivered at the Sorbonne in 
1947-48. 

1® Rudolf Schlésser, Rameaus Neffe. Studien und Untersuchungen zur Ein- 
fiibrung in Goethes Ubersetzung des diderotschen Dialogs (Berlin, 1900), p. 218. 
Translation mine. 
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scious life. Mornet has attributed a large part of the impression of 
unity arising from the work to the pulsating image of the complexities 
and contradictions of Diderot’s own existence to be found on many 
of its pages.** Although critics have interpreted the clash between the 
two protagonists in very different ways, they have been generally 
struck by the evidence of inner conflict: the predicaments and degrada- 
tions that have undermined the nephew’s character and talents are 
potential threats which the Moi has eluded only by the skin of his teeth. 
In spite of his airs of superiority, he seems to be constantly haunted 
by the uneasy feeling that “there, but for the grace of God, go I.” 
At the same time, his victory has not left him quite unscathed, and in 
the nephew’s presence he experiences the nostalgia of the middle-aged 
bourgeois for the faraway days of a former carefree and irresponsible 
existence.?® 

The personality of the hero is only the first among the dramatic 
elements in which critics like Yvon Belaval have attempted to find a 
key, not only to the Neveu, but to Diderot’s entire aesthetics: “ Le 
théatre reste vraiment au centre de cette Esthétique pour laquelle, on 
le montrerait aisément, la beauté sous toutes ses formes, littéraires ou 
artistiques, se définirait assez bien: un effet théatral possible.” ** With- 
out necessarily going as far as this, we may yet recognize in the 
dramatic aspect one of the most effective ingredients of the Neveu de 
Rameau, even if we disregard for the moment the dialogue form as 
such as well as the feeble plot of the nephew’s expulsion from Bertin’s 
house. Far more important is the liberal use made of the humble and 
time-honored device of pantomime, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that by the magic of his style, Diderot has raised it to a level never 
attained before or after in a work of literature. Not unlike some of the 
older productions of the Elizabethan stage, where “dumb shows” are 
used to sum up the events recounted in each act, the nephew’s pan- 
tomimes distill the essence from the arguments and illustrations used 
to establish his point of view. Beyond that, however, they prolong 
them and give them a tangible reality at the point where they become 
hard to put into words. As Belaval expresses it, paraphrasing some 
of the author’s ideas on dramatic poetry: “La parole s’avére-t-elle 
incapable de rendre des liaisons trop subtiles, trop fugitives? Le drama- 


** Diderot, Phomme et Voeuvre, p. 144. 

*® See Pierre Mesnard, Le Cas Diderot; étude de caractérologie littéraire (Paris, 
1952), p. 207. 

** L’Esthétique sans paradoxe de Diderot (Paris, 1950), p- 295. 
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turge recourra a la pantomime chaque fois qu’elle lie le dialogue, 
caractérise, consiste dans un jeu délicat qui ne se devine pas.” *7 

Further dramatic devices used in the Neveu belong to the realm of 
satirical comedy or else are based on the well-worn contrivance of 
misunderstandings resulting from different meanings attached to the 
same terms by the two speakers. However, the universal significance 
assumed increasingly by the nephew’s antics is so profoundly disturbing 
that it arouses the mixed emotions characteristic of high comedies, such 
as the Tartuffe or the Misanthrope, and the beholder experiences some 
difficulty in accounting for the complex feelings aroused in him. That 
Diderot saw the comic scenes enacted by the nephew in this light is 
borne out by such widely dispersed comments as: “. . . je ne scavois 
si je m’abandonnerois a |’envie de rire, ou au transport de l’indignation ” 
(24), or “. . . je ne scavois, moi, si je devois rester ou fuir, rire ou 
m’indigner” (76). They serve to underline the unity of tone of the 
whole, even though this tone itself is an ambiguous one; and as the 
conversation progresses, this feeling of being between tears and laughter, 
of tragi-comedy in the literal sense of the term, communicates itself 
more and more strongly to the reader. 

The part played by music in the work can appropriately be linked 
to the pantomime, for in addition to shedding light on certain aspects of 
Diderot’s aesthetics, his stand in the “ Querelle des bouffons ” and his 
judgment of contemporary musicians and the nature and purpose of 
music as such, it serves to illustrate the nephew’s virtuosity as an 
uncreative performer and at the same time to evoke his loftiest dreams 
and ambitions as well as an important part of his heredity. The theme 
is introduced casually at the very outset, foreshadowing its detailed 
treatment at a much later stage and acting as an immediate link to the 
equally prominent discussion on the nature of genius. As to the hero’s 
character, the subject of music offers a splendid illustration of Diderot’s 
concept of a comedy of “ conditions,” based on environment and pro- 
fessional associations and expounded in 1757 in the third of his “ Entre- 
tiens sur le Fils naturel.” ** According to his theory, the nephew had 
to be placed somewhere on the professional scale; therefore his pre- 
occupation with music fits perfectly into the realistic framework, and 
it seems equally plausible that he should transfer the terminology 
acquired by his calling to a variety of other topics. Throughout, his 
identification with a musical milieu is maintained, and, as a recent critic 


*" Ibid., p. 127. 
**Euvres completes, VII, 150-151. 
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has expressed it, “in hearing and watching him, one would soon notice 
that he has all the ‘tics,’ reflexes, jargon of the man professionally 
steeped in music.” *° 

In the introduction to his critical edition, Professor Fabre expresses 
an interesting theory regarding the structure of the work: “... Sil 
est absurde de chercher dans le Neveu de Rameau une composition 
logique et linéaire, on y découvre facilement les caractéres d’une com- 
position musicale, la structure d’une symphonie ” (xc-xci), and without 
necessarily accepting all the details of his brilliant demonstration, one 
can easily recognize an analogy with a musical composition consisting 
of a number of movements. Among the latter, the portrait of the 
nephew, which is the dominant theme of the whole, recurs regularly, 
occupying the foreground at the beginning and receding slowly as the 
secondary movements—the satire of the society in which he moves, of 
mankind in general, and of contemporary music—move into the fore- 
ground. Then, towards the end, as all these themes are successively 
exhausted and it only remains to sum them up in the grand, final, dis- 
consolate vision of the “ pantomime des gueux,” the nephew becomes 
once more the focus of our attention, which he occupies up to the very 
last page. In order to provide a background suitable for projecting 
this intricate, yet never chaotic, mesh of themes, the physical environ- 
ment is discreetly evoked from the start. It maintains powerfully the 
bond with the actual life of the time, in a measure previously unequaled 
in the realistic writings of the period, in spite of their persistent attempt 
at conveying the illusion of the vécw. Diderot’s task is very much 
facilitated by the opportunity to avail himself in a seemingly incidental 
manner of the actual circumstances of his everyday life and of his 
meetings with a personage well known to him. Without launching 
into lengthy descriptions that would have run counter to his aesthetic 
theory and added only dead weight to the flow of the dialogue, and 
without introducing gratuitous details not called for by the course of 
the conversation, he reveals himself to our view from the very start 
with his predilection for mingling with the crowd and seeking out the 
most populated spots for his reflections. This is the art of a writer who 
wishes to place himself imaginatively into a specific mood and atmos- 
phere, and who will insert the missing links as the dialogue progresses. 
The impression of reality is preserved and reinforced throughout by 
passing references that ring true, such as the thumbnail sketches of the 
chess players in the Café de la Régence and numerous little touches 


*° A. G. Fredman, Diderot and Sterne (New York, 1955), p- 116. 
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regarding Diderot’s past and present life, introduced at appropriate 
moments, usually by the nephew. As the discussion becomes in- 
creasingly animated, we are quite naturally led to forget almost entirely 
about the physical surroundings while the nephew literally loses himself 
among the musical extravaganzas in which he indulges until his inspira- 
tion ebbs away and the surroundings of the coffee house once more 
intrude brutally on his daydreams. 

In one important respect Diderot’s technique throughout does not 
change: all that cannot be made to bear directly on the nephew’s life 
and character accompanies the dialogue discreetly and skilfully in a 
minor key, and as each topic is developed, first by rational argument 
and then by the nephew’s knack of acting out his point of view by 
means of his uncanny pantomimic skill, the author further provides a 
“slice of life” destined to illustrate the argument graphically. This 
illustration takes on many different shapes, depending on the experi- 
ences uppermost in the artist’s mind at the time of writing, although 
his ingenuity in relating them to the authentic environment of his pro- 
tagonist is somewhat uneven. Since the greater part of the dialogue 
was probably composed in 1761, most of the episodes originate in the 
Bertin-Hus circle, frequented at that time not only by some of Diderot’s 
bitterest enemies,*° but quite conceivably also by his hero. However, 
he is known to have added to his work as late as 1775,24 and in the later 
portions, either this subject matter had given out or he no longer took 
any interest in the same individuals. He therefore drew upon anecdotes 
having but a slender or unconvincing connection with the nephew’s 
life, such as those of the renegade of Avignon and the Jew of Utrecht, 
the latter being a transposition of an episide of Diderot’s stay in Holland 
on his way to Russia in 1773.2 

More than anything else, it is perhaps the conversational medium 
chosen by Diderot to bring the nephew to life—a medium ideally suited 
to his own literary genius—that has assured the artistic success of his 
masterpiece. In adopting it, he had to resolve a dual problem, namely 
how to create in the reader’s mind a willing suspension of disbelief 
sufficient to convey the feeling of listening in on a genuine conversation 
and at the same time to furnish precisely what was needed in the way 
of ideas about society, education, genius, music, etc., to make his hero 
live and to situate him with reference to the crucial problem of morals. 


*°See Diderot, Correspondance, ed. Georges Roth (Paris, 1957), III, 299 ff. 
** See Schlésser, Rameaus Neffe, p. 29. 
*?See CEuvres complétes, XVII, 404-405. 
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One critic has summed up this aspect of the Neveu in the following 
formula: “ Conversation forms the basis for the structure of the dia- 
logue, and it appears to be freely associative. But it is selective, not 
uncontrolled, for Diderot makes sure to air all the major themes.” ** 
It is a far cry from the dialogues written by philosophers since antiquity, 
where subject matter completely dominates form and we are rarely 
allowed to share the speakers’ sheer joy of talking, and it is almost 
equally far removed from the polished and scintillating repartee of a 
Fontenelle or a Voltaire, thriving largely upon the brilliant mots 
d esprit scattered throughout.** It is to be noted that the Neveu 
de Rameau is one of the earliest works in which Diderot develops 
and perfects his own conception of the art of the dialogue as he had 
defined it just one year before in a memorable letter to Sophie Volland 
(October 20, 1760). This statement, emphasizing the need to re- 
discover “les chainons imperceptibles qui ont attiré tant d’idées dis- 
parates,” *° has been much quoted, but there is another equally relevant 
passage in the somewhat earlier “ Discours sur la poésie dramatique ” 
(1758): 


Ecouter les hommes, et s’entretenir souvent avec soi: voila 
les moyens de se former au dialogue. 


Avoir une belle imagination; consulter l’ordre et l’enchaine- 
ment des choses; ne pas redouter les scénes difficiles, ni le long 
travail; entrer par le centre de son sujet; bien discerner le 
moment ot l’action doit commencer; savoir ce qu’il est a 
propos de laisser en arri¢re; connaitre les situations qui affec- 
tent: voila le talent d’aprés ‘lequel on saura former un plan. 


Surtout s’imposer la loi de ne pas jeter sur le papier une seule 
idée de détail que le plan ne soit arrété.?* 


In attempting to define the structure of our dialogue, we must beware 
of a description that would tend to stretch it on a Procrustean bed by 
seeking too close an analogy with any of the consecrated forms of 


**Fredman, Diderot and Sterne, pp. 151-152. 

**In the Salon of 1769 Diderot cautions himself against this very formula when 
he writes with reference to the seascapes of the painter Vernet: “Il est bien 
de peindre facilement, mais il faut céler la routine qui donne aux productions en 
tout genre un air de manufacture. Ce n’est pas a Vernet seul que je m/’adresse, 
c’est 4 Saint-Lambert, 4 Voltaire, 4 d’Alembert, 4 Rousseau, a l’abbé Morellet, a 
moi” (CGfuvres compleétes, XI, 415). 

°° (Euvres complétes, XVIII, 514; Lettres a Sophie Volland, I, 155; Corres- 
pondance, III, 173. 


°° CEuvres completes, VII, 321. 
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literary or musical expression. It resembles far more a construction, the 
outlines of which are at least partly dictated by natural laws, a con- 
struction neither symmetrical nor rational in the strictest sense, but 
governed by the obscure forces that determine character and the 
psychological laws that regulate the association of ideas. Diderot’s art 
consists largely in having sensed their operation and using them for his 
aesthetic purposes, fully conscious all along of where he is leading the 
reader. As he allows the dialogue to flow on from topic to topic, until 
his main character has been completely delineated with all his attitudes 
and idiosyncrasies, his pathetic aspirations and his all too real failures, 
the unity of the work takes shape before our eyes. Perhaps this shape 
might best be compared to that of a canal, where the builder has marked 
out in advance all the localities he wishes to reach and to connect, but 
where the precise course is nevertheless prescribed by the nature of the 
terrain, rather than by intrinsic considerations of symmetry or economy 
of means.** Its formula consists in the subordination and perfect adapta- 
tion of structure to both psychological and dialectic purposes, and while 
the total impression is not as harmonious as that conveyed by a master- 
piece of classical music or architecture or by a successful specimen of 
one of the more orthodox literary genres, the outstanding success of 
the design has been attested to by several generations of sensitive critics 
since Goethe. In the searching introduction to his edition, Professor 
Fabre quotes the latter’s admiration for a dialogue that partakes only of 
the sprightliness and sparkle of a real-life conversation, without sharing 
its disjointed incoherence: “‘ Tout s’y tient, tout y est lié d’une chaine 
invisible et pourtant réelle . . . une chaine d’acier qu’une guirlande 
dérobe a nos yeux” (xxxviii). 

As we read the work from beginning to end, we become conscious of 
a steady widening of the gulf which separates the nephew’s “ phi- 
losophy ” from the conventional view of morals, and the amount of 
space devoted to each of the various themes clearly indicates this trend. 
At first, the topics are narrowly circumscribed, though undoubtedly 
of particular concern to the author, such as the validity of moral criteria 
for the man of genius, the despicable life of the parasite and pander 
in contemporary society, and the real essence of professional morality. 


** This seems a more appropriate image for Diderot’s technique in the Neveu 
than Mornet’s: “Le courant de la discussion est comme celui d’un flot rapide 
mais incertain de sa direction et qui tournerait confusément autour de quelques 
ilots ou rochers avant de retrouver sa pente définitive” (Diderot, homme et 
Paeuvre, p. 126). 7 
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Then, as the horizon widens, the nephew begins to question all the 
established canons of human conduct, and it is characteristic that his 
specious generalizations should contain just enough truth to extract a 
measure of grudging consent from both the other speaker and the 
reader. He follows this up by elaborating upon the real lesson that he 
considers to be implicit in the writings of the great moralists, and we 
sense that Diderot himself is on the verge of discovering a new relation- 
ship between literature and morals, quite different from that still evident 
in his slightly earlier dramatic writings and the first Salons. Finally, we 
witness a frontal attack on the consecrated Platonic notion of the kinship 
between the beautiful and the good, and here the nephew’s position 
is strengthened by the fact that his own talents lie in the field of music, 
the least allegorical and most abstract of the arts, where the connection 
with moral standards appears at first sight most tenuous. In conclusion, 
the main themes of the dialogue are once more aired, endowed now 
with a deeper significance. As Diderot’s eyes are fully opened to his 
opponent’s distorted view of the universe, he attempts to replace things 
in their true perspective, enlisting in his cause Diogenes, the same 
philosopher under whose auspices the nephew had placed himself at 
the outset. Needless to say—and here lies part of the dramatic power 
of the dialogue—the nephew remains quite unconvinced of this reasser- 
tion of the moral order and, like the heroes of Moliére’s comedies, 
stands truculently by his own character at the end. 

In examining the structure of the work in greater detail, we are first 
struck by a feature characteristic of most of the writings of Diderot’s 
later years, namely the almost breath-taking rapidity with which the 
grammatical construction itself, beginning with a dependent clause, 
carries us to the scene of the dialogue.** Even the references to the 
weather are there, the first and most commonplace impression or topic 
of conversation that occurs to us as we arrive on a new scene. For, at 
the outset, Diderot is really engaged in a conversation with his reader, 
telling him about himself and taking him into his confidence, much as 
the nephew will treat Diderot in the body of the dialogue. The possi- 
bilities of this opening scene are quickly exhausted, for the reader is 
perforce a purely passive partner, but as a prelude to what is to follow, 
it has given us some indication of the author’s state of mind, pointing 


*°In other works Diderot achieves a similar effect by a question (Jacques le 
Fataliste, “ Sur linconséquence du jugement public,” “Regrets sur ma vieille robe 
de chambre,” “Satire I”) or by launching abruptly into the middle of the dia- 
logue (Paradoxe sur le comédien). See Fredman, Diderot and Sterne, pp. 138-139. 
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to his relatively subordinate part in the dialogue about to begin and 
suggesting his receptivity to the pantomime destined to occupy such a 
prominent place by a statement like: “ J’étois la, regardant beaucoup, 
parlant peu, et ecoutant le moins que je pouvois” (4). 

At that point the leisurely gait of Diderot’s thoughts is violently 
interrupted by the impact of the nephew’s entry upon the scene, and 
he feels the need to impart to his reader some preliminary details about 
the extraordinary and disconcerting phenomenon who has given his 
name to the work. This preamble has prepared us for almost any 
incredible performance on the part of such an individual, and as the 
nephew begins to speak, we are ready to visualize him life-size, with 
his stentorian voice, the chameleonic transformations in dress and 
appearance of which he is capable, his gross animal appetites, his para- 
sitical mode of living, his total lack of any sense of shame, and his 
almost disarming frankness. To complete the picture, he is endowed 
with a heredity linking him to the greatest French musician of the age. 
His opening statements provide an opportunity to indicate briefly some 
of the main topics of the dialogue, and all the while Diderot takes care 
to preserve the illusion of a conversation taking its natural course: To 
show that he has been doing nothing in particular, the nephew speaks 
of shaving his beard, a remark which in turn brings up the mention of 
a typical philosopher’s beard, and before we know it, the name of 
Socrates, prototype of the philosopher, has evoked that of one much 
more congenial to the nephew—and perhaps to Diderot—namely Dio- 
genes the Cynic. Thereafter, the conversation takes a dip towards the 
mildly indecent as the mention of the latter leads to that of the famous 
courtesan associated with him, and when this provokes a rather trans- 
parent reference to the nephew’s state of health, we are given a first 
hint of the recent mishap that constitutes, at least technically, the 
“plot” of the work (8). 

The conversation takes a new direction as the speaker reflects on the 
different effect produced by misfortune on his own physiognomy and 
that of his celebrated uncle. By a natural association of ideas this brings 
up a discussion of the nature of genius and the possible threat to society 
arising from the monomania of those possessing it. The first detailed 
reference to the circle of his recent acquaintances follows with admir- 
able inner logic from the reflection on his inauspicious bid for physical 
gratifications (16-17), and hereafter the two themes of the Bertin-Hus 
clan and the nephew’s activities as parasite and pander are inextricably 
interwoven by such remarks as “ Je vivois avec des gens qui m’avoient 
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pris en gré, precisement parce que j’etois doué, a un rare degré, de 
toutes ces qualités” (18). When he gives vent to the characteristically 
paradoxical quip that his involuntary departure from Bertin’s house has 
caused him to lose all self-respect (22), Diderot’s naive surprise that 
he should even be cognizant of such a notion ushers in a regular 
comedy of misunderstandings. In referring to self-respect Lui and Moi 
speak a totally different language, and the nephew’s subsequent imper- 
sonation, essentially a parody of the meaning normally attached to it, 
describes with a variety of unedifying detail how only money can 
enable a man to respect himself. 

In the wake of the comic scene enacted on this occasion, Diderot 
introduces one of the most ingenious features of the whole dialogue: 
the nephew’s speech pattern, with its musical metaphors, offers an 
invaluable opportunity to channel the conversation back from the realm 
of morals to that of music. This pendulum movement will become the 
primary device for a change of topic in the latter part of the dialogue 
as the Moi, in mounting revulsion against his interlocutor’s material- 
istic standards, resorts to it with increasing frequency (see, e. g., 76, 
94). On the present occasion, the new departure taken by the conversa- 
tion is rendered concrete by the nephew’s impersonation of a violinist 
and a harpsichordist, which in turn gives rise to the question: Does a 
man exercising a profession in the society of that day really have to 
know the skill he practises? In the course of the ensuing debate the 
reader is treated to some of the intimate glimpses of Diderot’s own past 
and family life that convey to the dialogue the most genuinely realistic 
touch. The transition from Lui to Moi is smooth and entirely natural, 
for the author himself had faced the issue of pedagogical skill and 
integrity in his youth as a teacher of mathematics and was again in 
immediate contact with it at the time of writing when he had to choose 
tutors for his eight-year-old daughter. As we advance from the prac- 
tising musician to the teacher and finally to the professional man 
generally and see genuine qualifications disparaged and increasingly 
abandoned in favor of what the nephew qualifies as “idiotismes de 
metier” (36), and the stark determination not to be outdone in the 
unscrupulous scrounging for possessions, we become conscious of the 
ever widening implications of the problem raised. Whereas the move- 
ment of these pages on the whole epitomizes a trend implicit in the entire 
dialogue, it is at this point (42-43) interrupted briefly by a dissonance 
already pointed out by scholars,”® namely the Moi’s dithyrambic tirade 


*° Professor Herbert Dieckmann has brought out the point that there is at 
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in praise of disinterested virtue, which shifts the perspective and 
threatens to disrupt the dramatic unity. The nephew’s incisive and 
cynical comments mercilessly flaying the mores of the age are surely 
aesthetically and even morally a more convincing plea for the return 
to better things than the author’s irrelevant intervention. 

Fortunately Diderot reverts rapidly to the only type of morality 
compatible with his chosen literary medium, i.e., the illustration, 
derived from the very nature of things, that vice does not lead to 
happiness. This constitutes the essence of the following pages where 
the nephew, in his own inimitable and picturesque manner, explains at 
length his personal concept of bliss, and it is here that we get the most 
detailed description of his former life and activities in the Bertin-Hus 
circle. While it seems difficult to follow Schlésser’s view of the entire 
Neveu de Rameau as being essentially a satirical and dramatic counter- 
thrust aimed at Palissot’s recent comedy, Les Philosophes,® there is 
nothing to prevent us from regarding the central portion as designed 
to serve this purpose primarily. At the same time, however, there are 
many additional themes entering into the work, and the Bertin episode 
is only the most elaborate among a number of settings which illuminate 
the nephew’s character, so that it will perhaps be better to regard it as 
a play within a play, rather than the gravitational center of the entire 
dialogue. For one thing, it involves a change of perspective: the 
nephew’s own person recedes from the center of the stage, which is 
left to Bertin and the pillars of his society, whereas in the rest of the 
dialogue Lui and Moi occupy the foreground. The interlude as a 
whole, with its separate set of characters, provides both variety and, as 
Schlisser accurately points out, a moral. Although it is interrupted by 
several digressions (e. g., 51-52, 59-61), these are inserted as arguments 
closely connected with the impressions and insights gained by the 
nephew in Bertin’s house. At the same time, there is an implied parallel- 
ism linking this episode and its humiliating denouement with the entire 
dialogue, although in the latter case Diderot’s realistic art does not allow 
him to spell out the conclusion. The fact remains that when the nephew 
speaks his final “ Rira bien qui rira le dernier,” the reader can hardly 
escape the suspicion that his departure from the scene of his activities 


times a noticeable conflict between the artistic ability to depict an immoral indi- 
vidual realistically and a moralizing tendency which hampers the freedom of art. 
See “Zur Interpretation Diderots,” Romanische Forschungen, LIIl (1939), 75, 
footnote. Cf. Fabre, pp. 184-186. 

*° Rameaus Neffe, pp. 65-66. 
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generally will probably not be any more glorious than his withdrawal 
from the house of his late patron. 

In joining the last third to the central section of the dialogue, Diderot 
once again employs one of the skilful transitions of which he has proved 
himself a master. When he expresses his horror at the depravity which 
impels the nephew to jeer at his former benefactors without any effort 
to disguise the extent of his own infamy, the latter retorts that its very 
magnitude might well raise him to the stature of an individual “ sublime 

. en mal ” (72); and in order to prove his point, he tells a particularly 
revolting story, that of the renegade of Avignon. He has already used 
this technique on a lesser scale when telling the anecdote of Bouret and 
his dog amid the descriptions of Bertin’s circle. While the earlier story 
is less shocking, Diderot’s method is essentially the same on both occa- 
sions: the interest is provided, not so much by the account itself, as by 
the grotesque exclamations of ecstatic admiration with which the 
speaker punctuates it. The reader, as well as the Moi of the dialogue, is 
at once fascinated and suspended between amusement and horror, the 
proportion of the latter increasing with the telling of each anecdote. 
The nephew is here parodying Diderot’s well known genius-worship 
which, translated into his own language, becomes a grimacing carica- 
ture, while an element of surprise is provided by the initial attempt to 
fool his listener: “ L’esprit et l’art ont leurs limites. I] n’y a que Dieu 
ou quelques genies rares pour qui la carriere s’etend, a mesure qu’ils 
y avancent ” (51). 

As we have already seen, the story of the renegade is likely to be a 
later interpolation, but the supple structure of the work has enabled 
Diderot to insert it without destroying the continuity of the dialogue 
or disrupting the delicate interplay of the transitions. It gives the 
nephew a unique opportunity to brush aside any notion whatsoever of 
morality and to exhibit his nihilism in the starkest possible shape. It 
further serves as a bridge to the moral-aesthetic paradox of which he 
becomes the spokesman during the following portion of the dialogue. 
So far all the instances quoted to prove his point that the accepted 
standards of morality are a monstrous fraud practised by knaves on 
fools willing to be exploited seem, if anything, to have proved the con- 
trary. Nevertheless, the voluble devil’s advocate is not so easily at a 
loss, and the story of the renegade (72-76) is told precisely in order to 
propose a tentative solution, namely that mediocrity is punished in vice 
just as in any other art, but that no such fate befalls him who attains 
the highest pinnacles. In establishing this maxim, the nephew feels that 
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he has really scored a point and although he cannot, for the moment, 
produce any further evidence, he expresses his feeling emotionally by 
a powerful fugue of triumph, “ou l’on voyoit qu'il s’entendoit mieux 
en bonne musique qu’en bonnes meeurs ” (76). It is at this juncture that 
the conversation strays off into the realm of music, giving rise to a 
digression which, in the opinion of critics such as Schlésser, constitutes 
the gravest flaw in the unity of the whole work: 


We cannot help qualifying [this portion] in its relation to 
the whole as an episode which may have been occasioned by 
the actual course of the conversation. .. . But the genuine 
value of |Diderot’s] views on contemporary music does not 
clear [it] of the charge of being episodic in character: It has 
no bearing whatsoever on the satire, and even for the portrait 
of the nephew it is, apart from the admittedly very important 
passage where his art of mimicry and song reaches its climax, 
not of decisive significance, for nowhere else in the entire 
dialogue is Diderot’s interest in the person of his partner as 
much overshadowed by his concern with the subject matter 
as it is here. This is even more the case because in this instance 
Rameau’s statements involve a theory of music; as already 
indicated, Rameau may be almost entirely ruled out, and it is 
Diderot who speaks through his mouth.* 


There is no denying the fact that if the work is judged by the canons 
of French classical literature, Schlésser’s objections are hard to refute, 
but there is little justification for applying them to Diderot’s art. Let 
us remember that this disquisition on the theory of music, running over 
twelve pages (77-89), sets in at the very moment when the horror felt 
by the Moi for the moral quagmire in which the nephew’s reflections 
have landed the dialogue has become almost unbearable, when he is 
desperately looking for an escape into a sphere that will provide some 
kind of relief: “ Je commengois a supporter avec peine la presence d’un 
homme qui discutoit une action horrible, un execrable forfait, comme 
un connoisseur en peinture ou en poesie, examine les beautés d’un 
ouvrage de gout. . .” (76). Thus the recourse to a topic where the 
nephew’s heredity and professional background lend authority to his 
views is not only plausible but perfectly situated in order to break the 
tension, and while it would be open to criticism in a tragedy by Racine, 
a modern reader would accept it as entirely legitimate in a work by 
Shakespeare or Goethe. There seems to be little reason to follow 


** Rameaus Neffe, pp. 69-70. Translation mine. 
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Schlésser in demanding that all the topics treated in the Nevew be 
strictly subservient to the purpose of satire or of depicting the more 
unusual aspects of the protagonist’s character. It is true that in the 
present instance his views coincide with Diderot’s, but this circum- 
stance is an important factor in building up the seeming paradox, of 
such crucial importance for the latter part of the work, that a man 
whose moral standards are so thoroughly unpalatable should express 
such acceptable and constructive views in the field of art. 

The musical interlude itself consists of three parts: the initial dis- 
cussion of contemporary music (77-82) is followed by the nephew’s 
most remarkable performance, in which a whole operatic ensemble is 
made to pass before the eyes and ears of his astonished beholders (82- 
86); and after this tour de ‘force, he resumes his argument regarding the 
respective merits of French and Italian opera (86-89). It is after this 
whole topic has been fully explored that Diderot asks him the decisive 
question: “Comment se fait il qu’avec un tact aussi fin, une si grande 
sensibilité pour les beautés de |’art musical, vous soiez aussi aveugle 
sur les belles choses en morale, aussi insensible aux charmes de la 
vertu? ” (89), a question which, answered in a variety of ways, con- 
stitutes the major theme of the concluding portion of the dialogue. 

In the following pages Diderot puts the final touches to the portrait 
of the nephew’s character, taking care to preserve and reinforce the 
connection with the main body of the work and, incidentally, providing 
us with clues that situate it dialectically within the total literary output 
of his later life. He is now about to overcome his former confusion of 
moral and aesthetic criteria, a confusion still evident in his earlier Salons, 
and the manner in which the question is presented in the Neveu, with 
the highly differentiated answer that it receives, announces the material- 
ism of the Réve de D’Alembert and the Eléments de physiologie by its 
emphasis on the importance of physiological features in shaping charac- 
ter. Diderot’s solution shares its stress on the significance of environ- 
mental factors in conditioning the individual with the writings of 
contemporary thinkers such as Helvétius, but at the same time it 
advances the claims of genetics, as will be done more systematically in 
the Réfutation de Pouvrage d’Helvétius intitulé T Homme. 

For our present purpose, however, it is more important to analyze 
the devices which link this final section with the earlier portions of the 
dialogue. For example, a consideration of the forces that have cumula- 
tively made the nephew what he is leads to the question of his little 
son’s future training and of the opportunities available to the musician 
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of mediocre talent. Thus the discussion penetrates further into the 
educational issues raised previously (28-35) and simultaneously gives a 
concrete illustration of the consistency of the nephew’s principles, 
despite superficial appearances to the contrary. In defining human 
nature in his own way and drawing the logical conclusions from the 
pedagogical point of view, he enlarges upon his earlier contention that 
“dans la nature, toutes les especes se devorent, toutes les conditions se 
devorent dans la société” (37-38), but by now we have advanced 
from the more narrowly technical aspects of education to the ultimate 
moral issues involved, a progression characteristic of the increasing 
depth and scope of the whole dialogue. 

A striking number of passages sum up an earlier discussion while 
adding a further point: when the nephew regrets his own lack of 
literary talent and explains to what use he would put it (94), he is 
really giving a new twist to his disconcerting ideas about the true lesson 
contained in the teachings of the great moralists (59-62). Shocked by 
his interlocutor’s increasingly destructive arguments, the Moi is more 
anxious than ever to turn the conversation back to music or, more 
precisely, to the paradox he sees in the nephew’s genuine feeling for 
this art. However, the terms of this paradox have now changed, and 
it is no longer a question of moral obtuseness versus artistic sensitivity, 
but of the combination, so puzzling at first sight, of undeniable musical 
talent with the inability to create anything original and lasting: “ Dites 
moi comment il est arrivé qu’avec la facilité de sentir, de retenir et de 
rendre les plus beaux endroits des grands maitres; avec l’enthousiasme 
qu'ils vous inspirent et que vous transmettez aux autres, vous n’aiez 
rien fait qui vaille” (96). This purely aesthetic question, one of those 
preoccupying the author most during that period and only resolved 
to his satisfaction in the Paradoxe sur le comédien (1773), is answered 
primarily by a series of unusually successful specimens of the nephew’s 
pantomimic skill.** 

In this connection the key word “ genius” on the one hand echoes 
an earlier phase of the discussion and on the other heralds the nephew’s 
apology for his own failure as a creative artist. This ultimately peters 
out into a mere enumeration of the obstacles he has encountered, and 
while there is no reason why a man of his limited intellectual powers 
should be capable of analyzing his own case history, the very number 
of detrimental factors quoted indicates the author’s unique awareness 


’ 


* Fabre, 96-99. See Herbert Dieckmann, “The Relation between Diderot’s 
Satire I and Satire II,” Romanic Review, XLIII (1952), 20. 
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of the complexity of the forces at work. After dwelling upon his 
unfortunate environment (98), Diderot leads us by a somewhat uncon- 
vincing transition to the purely fictitious account of his dealings with 
the Jew of Utrecht. The presence of this episode is justified above all 
by the fact that it fits perfectly into the pattern—pantomime (97-99), 
argument (99-100), anecdote with a realistic setting (100-102)—that 
gives the whole work its characteristic rhythm, a pattern particularly 
well designed to eschew the pitfalls of a prolonged monologue despite 
the sustained emphasis on only one of the two speakers. The nephew’s 
subsequent exclamation, “ Faites de belles choses, au milieu d’une pareille 
détresse ” (102), following upon the brief pantomime depicting a poor 
devil on the verge of starvation, finally attempts to answer, after a 
typical delay of five pages, the Moi’s provocative question: “ Mais entre 
tant de ressources, pourquoi n’avoir pas tenté celle d’un bel ouvrage? ” 
(97). 

Once this subject has been disposed of, the stage is set for the con- 
cluding portion of the dialogue, to which Schlésser has given the name 
of “ Weltsatire.” Having eloquently explained his own state of physical, 
moral, and artistic degradation, the nephew is ready to strike back at 
those he considers responsible, adopting the pose of the fallen angel 
who drags down the whole world with him. Thus the work, which 
had started out as a satire of specific practices and classes of society, 
and had gradually described wider and wider circles, has now reached 
the point where it embraces all mankind and finds its ultimate incarna- 
tion in the unforgettable “pantomime des gueux.” It sums up the 
nephew’s distorted vision of a society that has made him what he is, 
where men are allowed to feel all the pangs of hunger without being 
given reasonable means to satisfy their appetite, and where they are 
forced to take up “ positions” in order to realize their ambitions and 
desires. The pantomime itself, picturing “homme admirateur, l'homme 
suppliant, homme complaisant” (104), is presented in rapid little 
clauses, juxtaposed without any linking words, which illustrate to per- 
fection the breathless comings and goings of the sycophant and the 
flunkey. Its full meaning is revealed by the Moi’s startled discovery 
that it really depicts the universal dance of mankind. In the last analysis 
it describes the nephew’s view, not only of society, but of the natural 
order itself. At the time when the Neveu de Rameau took its shape, 
Diderot’s own answer could not be a reasoned refutation, but only a 
vibrant passionate refusal to accept the consequences of a demonstra- 
tion of which he had been compelled to grant many of the premises. 
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This raises the question of the significance to be attached to the last 
two pages of the dialogue. At first sight, the discussion seems to be 
logically terminated by the Moi’s exclamation at the end of page 107: 
“Vous dansez, vous avez dansé et vous continuerez de danser la vile 
pantomime.” Yet the subject is further pursued by the nephew’s 
unedifying demonstration of the use to which he could have put his 
wife if her untimely death had not foiled his plans. We therefore have 
to ask ourselves what could be the author’s purpose in concluding the 
work with a couple of paragraphs which have been criticized as 
presenting an exaggeratedly black picture of his protagonist, and one 
not even warranted by the facts.** The truth seems to be that this 
final performance, linking the nephew’s gift of mimicry to a hyper- 
bolical illustration of his philosophy and of the role he had reserved for 
himself in the “ pantomime des gueux,” is particularly well calculated 
to sum up and emphasize the author’s implicit condemnation of the 
entire character, notwithstanding the mitigating circumstances which 
have somewhat explained his moral abjectness. At the same time, it 
was a stroke of genius to grant the individual who had dominated the 
whole discussion sufficient autonomy to have the last word of all. 

There is a further point to be noted in connection with this final in- 
carnation of the nephew. At the very outset, even before the beginning 
of the dialogue proper, we have been told how his marriage came about: 
“Tl frequentoit dans une maison dont son talent lui avoit ouvert la 
porte. Il y avoit une fille unique. II juroit au pere et a la mere qu'il 
epouseroit leur fille... .” (5-6). If Diderot now gives us the denoue- 
ment of the plot, this circumstance adds a further argument for seeking 
the unity of the work in its very structure; and, as a matter of fact, 
he has taken good care to link both ends by a variety of touches that 
enable the reader to pick up the stray threads before the curtain drops. 

Some of the themes alluded to in these final pages merely underline 
once more the salient traits of the hero, such as his insatiable appetite 
and general sensuality. For example, when he remarks, “ C’est toujours 
a l’appetit que j’en reviens, a la sensation qui m’est toujours presente ” 
(103), this is almost an echo of the author’s introductory observation: 
“Son premier soin, le matin, quand il est levé, est de scavoir ou il dinera; 
aprés diner, il pense ou il ira souper” (5). One of his final exclama- 
tions, “ Mais il me faut un bon lit, une bonne table, un vetement chaud 


**For this question, see Milton Seiden, “ Jean-Francois Rameau and Diderot’s 
Neveu,” Diderot Studies, ed. O. E. Fellows and N. L. Torrey (Syracuse, 1949), 
pp. 175-177. 
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en hyver; un vetement frais, en eté; du repos, de l’argent, et beaucoup 
d’autres choses” (107), recalls his rhetorical question towards the 
beginning, “Et a quoi diable, voulez vous donc qu’on emploie son 
argent, si ce n’est a avoir bonne table, bonne compagnie, bons vins, 
belles femmes, plaisirs de toutes les couleurs, amusements de toutes les 
especes ” (13), as well as his very first pantomime three pages further 
on. Similarly, the anecdotes told earlier in the dialogue are evoked 
briefly at the end by remarks such as “ Chacun a sa petite Hus et son 
Bertin” (105), or by the impersonation of the obsequious courtier, 
which recalls Bouret’s supreme feat of flattery. Other issues touched 
upon in the concluding pages emphasize the importance attached to 
them all along, such as the nephew’s reference to his impending visit to 
the opera, fittingly accompanied by some mordant comment on the 
composer. Surely the very place given to these remarks is indicative 
of the part music played throughout a conversation in which the chief 
speaker is a professional, if unsuccessful, musician. 

More significant than anything else in this respect is the clash of two 
basically different opinions as to the characteristics of a philosopher. 
Without ever making it the main subject of the discussion, Diderot 
throws out enough hints to furnish a telling rebuttal of the ignominy 
heaped upon the term by his enemies. The nephew had started with 
the aggressively ironical salutation, “Ah, ah, vous voila, Mr le phi- 
losophe,” and after misusing this appellation a number of times, he ends 
by applying it to his own late wife, who fitted the accepted definition 
insofar as she had used her native gifts to best advantage (108). Such 
allusions are, of course, reminiscent of the bitter controversies of the 
time, but Diderot also shows his hand by insisting on the parallelism 
between the taunts directed at the philosopher and the wholesale attack 
on all positive moral and intellectual values. Here again the final pages 
serve to round off the picture. 

A careful examination of the text of the Neveu de Rameau thus leads 
to several conclusions. Because of the subtlety of Diderot’s technique, 
it is impossible to find an aesthetically satisfactory explanation of its 
literary excellence without considering the entire structure from 
beginning to end. It is the difficulty we have in doing so at one glance 
that is, in addition to the innumerable references to minor figures and 
incidents of contemporary social life, the main stumbling block in the 
way of a full appreciation. And this is undoubtedly a weakness. On 
the other hand, it is easy to enjoy the lifelike spontaneity at any point 
in the conversation largely because there are no rigid logical divisions 
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anywhere and the whole dialogue conveys an impression of fluidity. 
This seeming lack of order, however, is precisely one of the out- 
standing triumphs of Diderot’s subtle and almost organic art, an art 
which consists in the painstaking observation of the mainsprings of life 
itself and which can be studied most effectively in its bearing upon the 
whole work. It has two main ingredients: a virtually infallible instinct 
for the laws governing the association of ideas and an equally great 
skill in varying the form by means of such dramatic props as realistic 
background, dialogue, argument, anecdote, and pantomime, not to 
mention the musical accompaniment. The result of this unique com- 
bination is probably the most lively and engrossing specimen of a 
conversation with an unforgettable character ever put on paper. 


Book Reviews 


The Language of Music by Deryck Cooke. London: Oxford University Press, 
1959. Pp. xiv + 289. 30s, net. 


A review of this book has a place in a journal not devoted to technical subjects 
because though the demonstration of the thesis is quite technical, the thesis itself 
is not. The basic assumption of the author is commonly held and might be 
described thus: When a composer of music creates musical forms, he is under 
the sway of emotions which determine the configurations he produces and which 
those configurations in turn arouse in properly disposed hearers. Mr. Deryck 
Cooke defines musicality as a “sympathetic emotional response to a work” (p. 
205). Thus he champions a basic theory which is denied by present day purist- 
contructivists but which most musical amateurs and devotees accept as self-evident. 
Though he might admit that musicality is the ability to grasp tonal wholes 
organized under the governance of rhythm and tempo in terms of pitch-elements 
occurring simultaneously or in succession, he would say that this definition does 
not go far enough: it omits the emotional cause-and-effect of the contemplated 
whole. What Cooke of course is attempting is a closing of the theoretical split 
between content and form which is a phenomenon not only in contemporary 
aesthetics, but also in contemporary literary, music, and art criticism. He seems 
therefore to be combatting the “ purism” usually attributed to Eduard Hanslick 
(though Hanslick denied, not the emotional powers of music, but its ability to 
imitate or delineate) and found also, as Cooke shows, in Stravinsky and Hindemith. 
That music is an expressive medium they take pains to deny; that it can be nothing 
else Cooke attempts to show by referring to the specific effects of what he calls 
musical “terms,” though these effects cannot be labelled linguistically except in 
vague and approximative ways. Musical form, he thinks, is the means of achieving 
“the dispositions of various terms of emotional expression in a significant order” 
(p. 212). For Cooke it is therefore a means to an end, not an end in itself. 

Like everyone who accepts his basic principle, Cooke is in august company. 
The assumption of Plato and Aristotle that music (and indeed the very scales of 
which it is composed) in arousing emotions can produce certain educative and 
ethical effects is well known to scholars. There is wide acceptance among 
educated readers of the rather loose doctrines found in J. W. N. Sullivan’s book 
on Beethoven (1927), in which music is treated as an expression of valuable 
spiritual states, and also (though here the reasons may be extra-musical ones) in 
Albert Schweitzer’s book on Bach (1905), in which heavy emphasis is placed on 
a literary kind of symbolism. Susanne K. Langer in Philosophy in a New Key 
(1942) has interpreted music as emotion expressed morphologically and as an 
unconsummated symbol. The laboratory psychologists with varying degrees of 
unsuccess have investigated the emotional power of music and its specific emo- 
tional referents. Mr. Cooke belongs to the tradition, not of literary, philosophical, 
or aesthetic speculation, however, but to a technical one found in the baroque 
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period in European art: I am referring to the Affektenlehre (theory of affects), 
which was an attempt to codify the relation between musical “ figures” and the 
emotions. “Affections” were thought of as stereotyped into an extensive number 
of musical figures. The basis of this endeavor was the supposed parallel between 
music and speech (rhetoric). Cooke’s position is close also to that of J. P. Rameau, 
who in his Traité de ’barmonie (1722) held that harmony can arouse different 
passions depending on the tonal combinations which are employed. Among the 
passions he included sadness, languor, tenderness, agreeability, gaiety, despair, 
anger, and others. In a similar fashion, Cooke attempts not only to define melody, 
harmony, rhythm, and tempo, but also to show how they work emotionally. 
Referring always to the tonal system of the western world, he quotes volumin- 
ously from composers from 1400 to the present day. Like Wilson Knight, whom 
he mentions as elucidating the “content” of literary works through an interpre- 
tation of the psychological and emotional connotations of the images analyzed 
(p. xii), he tries to identify idioms and arrange a list of meanings. Though his 
book is called The Language of Music (and thus he has tentative connections with 
the tradition of Hegel), he admits that music has no conceptual capacities. He 
resorts to an essentially gestaltist view that all aspects of the emotional complex 
which melody, harmony, rhythm, and tempo produce are in a relation of mutual 
interdependence to one another. Thus he argues for the indivisibility of form 
(the music) and content (the emotion), his ideal being to show that formal and 
emotional impacts are the same thing (p. 32). His attempt at demonstrating this 
indivisibility through analyses of Mozart’s fortieth and Vaughan Williams’ sixth 
symphonies is frustrated chiefly by the magnitude of his task, which is impossible 
of realization in less than several comprehensive volumes. What confronts him 
is the problem of any gestaltist who attempts to grasp wholes by means of the 
analytical method. 

When Cooke grapples with the matter of music as a language of the emotions, 
one is reminded of Yeats’ assertion in his essay “ The Symbolism of Poetry ” that 
all sounds “either because of their pre-ordained energies or because of long asso- 
ciation, evoke indefinable and yet precise emotions. . . .” Cooke would agree (as 
did Mendelssohn when he said that the thoughts expressed to him by music were 
too definite, not too indefinite, to be put into words) that music is therefore a 
more precise feeling-language than is language itself when it names feelings. For 
him a language-theory is not far distant from an emotion-theory: music is a 
language of the emotions. Yet when he tries to equate patterns with emotions, 
Cooke unwittingly through the use of quotation marks shows his distrust of his 
own linguistic labels: “ yearning,” “ defeatist,” “ hopeful,” “ lively,” and so forth. 
But the fact is that there are not enough linguistic labels for human emotions, 
which must be named in terms of ranges and classes; and there is even a more 
fundamental question of what constitutes an emotion: Is “ resignation” one, for 
instance? 

The weakness of this book is in its aesthetic and psychological supports, there- 
fore. Cooke is right to insist that music is an expressive medium, to interpret 
musical symbolism in terms of well-known forms of the conventional tonal system, 
and to adopt an empirical approach to his subject. He occasionally runs into 
trouble because of the metaphorical character of all attempts to describe music. 
(The trouble he has with his own style is of course his own.) And he allows 
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himself to be carried away in his enthusiasm for his subject: He thinks music is 
“the most articulate language of the unconscious . . .” (p. x), and his use of the 
word “must” betrays his own uncertainty. A certain complex of emotions, he 
says, must have been seeking an outlet as the composer writes: of this the com- 
poser may be aware, or only somewhat aware, or completely unaware (p. 169). 
As tricky a concept as the unconscious is inspiration, but again the word must 
occurs: Inspiration must be “an unconscious creative re-shaping of already 
existing materials in the tradition” (p. 171; italics deleted). 

But his ground is even more insecure when he tells us what Beethoven must 
have felt when he wrote the Eroica and how the necessities of his composing 
must have crystallized (p. 17). At the same time, even this is quite different 
from saying that the tentative fugato which Schubert wrote for the second 
subject of his Ninth felt wrong to him (p. 218). Two different orders of emotion 
are involved, the first being that of the emotion expressed in the music and the 
second being that of a satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the tonal structure in its 
tonal context. Here Cooke confuses the emotions involved, their sources, and 
their relevancies—not, by the way, an unusual failing in music criticism, or 
aesthetics either. Can one really say that Beethoven felt “joy” when he wrote 
the Ninth (p. 218)? Cooke clearly does not give enough credit to the objectivizing 
imagination of the composer, who, as symphonist or writer of operas, often 
resembles merely a technician, and often a dramatist. 

In any case, Cooke’s chief subject is not aesthetics, but, as I have suggested, a 
kind of musical-emotive rhetoric. He works out the details of that rhetoric by 
discussing musical “terms” and their emotive effects. What is a term? One 
example is a series of tones which as part of the conventional system of tonal 
organization of the western world produces a well-defined though only an approxi- 
mately describable impression. Take the first five tones of the major scale 
played in succession, for instance. The emotion here expressed is outgoing, asser- 
tive, affirmative (pp. 115-119). The first five notes of the minor scale, on the 
other hand, when they are played in succession assert “sorrow, a complaint, a 
protest against misfortune” (p. 122). If one considers the number of possibilities 
if successive tones are treated as units or “terms,” the number of units to be 
characterized is appalling; and if one were to add to these “terms” made up of 
tones in succession those made of tones occurring simultaneously (intervals and 
chords) and then add also the infinite possibilities of rhythm, timbre, and tempo, 
one grasps in a nutshell the difficulties of a total analysis of musical expression. 
But to this total analysis Cooke makes an outstanding contribution, and one 
might almost call him a pioneer for these days. 

Yet I should like to mention two errors—as it seems to me—which illustrate the 
pitfalls of the rhetorical-emotive analysis of music. There can be mistakes in 
observation which call for revision—always a possibility in empirical-scientific 
investigations. One such mistake occurs in connection with Cooke’s observation 
that the augmented fourth and the diminished fifth are the same note (pp. 84 
and 88). They are not: “spelling” has nothing to do with the matter; but the 
very kind of effect Cooke is analyzing does. Anyone who plays c and f sharp 
simultaneously on the piano and then touches a d in the base hears an augmented 
fourth; if he touches an a flat instead of the d, he hears a diminished fifth. The 
augmented fourth “strives” upwards; the diminished fifth “pulls” downwards. 
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These are elementary facts of the western harmonic system, and Cooke’s descrip- 
tion of the augmented fourth as expressing “ devilish and inimical forces” (p. 90) 
cannot apply to the diminished fifth at all. Another mistake—or at least difficulty— 
in observation involves the identification of keys. The complexities of harmonic- 
expressive analysis come to the fore when Cooke speaks about the famous opening 
phrase of Tristan and Isolde (pp. 190 ff.). He quite confidently thinks of it as 
opening in d minor (a “tragic” minor sixth and “anguish” are involved); but 
it is not irrelevant to indicate that other people are just as confident that the key 
is a minor or even f major. Each interpretation is defensible and each has a 
delightful logic of its own. If the phrase is in d minor, it probably is a “ passionate 
outburst of painful emotion, which does not protest further, but falls back into 
acceptance” (pp. 137-138); if it is in a minor, it probably expresses “Semitonal 
tension downward .. .: active anguish in a context of flux”; if it is in f major, 
the rise from the sixth of the scale to the tonic (though unexplained by Cooke) 
must be “ optimistic,” while the descent from the tonic to the seventh is possibly 
expressive of “an incoming emotion of joy” (p. 159). Though this last description 
is mere conjecture, it is not impossible to suppose that the difficulty of such 
analysis as this suggests that the “expression ” of the phrase is multiple and contra- 
dictory: optimism and joy are possibly in a sharp uncomfortable blend with pain 
accepted as a part of life’s flux, all of these intense emotions being modified and 
mitigated in the fashion which is characteristic of art. When one first hears the 
phrase, one cannot possibly know what the key is, however, and under the 
pressure of the tonal ambiguity his ears are forced to search avidly for a precise 
tonal location. (I am speaking of the beginning of the phrase, not of the end.) 
While I am sure that Cooke is in error here or that at least he simplifies his case, 
I am more interested in agreeing with his own contention that his kind of investi- 
gation demands much supplementation. 

Mr. Cooke has done a service to both theorizers and practical musicians: because 
of his efforts the former are a little closer to the realization of their dream that 
musical expression can be explained, though the end is still far from sight, and 
the latter can apply to his book for suggestions about performance. At the same 
time, his forthrightness and frankness have enabled Cooke not to claim too much— 
except in the realm of aesthetic theory—and he has been able to recognize many 
ambiguities (for instance that of the minor “system,” pp. 90 ff.) which plague the 
researcher in his field. At the same time he has been courageous enough to make 
observations similar to those of Wé6lfflin, who distinguishes between the linear 
and the painterly for the field of the visual arts. I mean his attribution of technical 
preferences to certain historical periods: the major triad, he says, is a secular, 
pleasure-revealing principle which the medieval church tried to suppress, and 
its replacement since 1850 by chromaticism reveals a growing doubt about the 
possibility or even the desirability of personal happiness (p. 109). If one can 
accept his basic premises, then Cooke’s tentative sociological and philosophical 
explanations of technical practices take on a certain cultural relevancy. Faulty as 
Cooke’s book may be as aesthetics and as a psychology of creativity, it contains 
speculations and suggestions which point not only to the vastness of the problems 
which must be examined but also to the directions in which such examinations 
must go. 


Hersert M. ScHvueLer 
Wayne State University 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds: Discourses on Art, ed. by Robert R. Wark. San Marino: 
The Huntington Library, 1951. Plates. Pp. xxxv + 321. $10. 


During the course of the eighteenth century, a good many Englishmen wrote 
about the art of painting, but only the fifteen discourses that Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
President of the Royal Academy, delivered periodically between 1769 and 1790 are 
widely known today. They have often been reprinted and have therefore always 
been available to students of the period, who have found in them a superb state- 
ment of those critical principles which we call “classical” or “neo-classical” or 
“academic.” Although addressed to students of the plastic arts, the Discourses 
are also valuable to students of literary theory, for, since the Renaissance, the 
notion that painting and poetry are “sisters” had assured a close and parallel 
development in the theories of both those arts. 

Reynolds spoke to his fellow Academicians and their pupils not only as a 
successful and brilliant practitioner of his own art, but also as a life-long student 
of European painting, its theory and its history. Indeed, he is a late instance of 
the Renaissance ideal of the learned painter—learned in other arts, in the techniques 
of his craft, and in the theory of art which had been developed in the Renaissance 
largely out of the antique and the sixteenth-century Roman school of painting, 
of which Raphael and Michelangelo were the most influential representatives. 
The Discourses were listened to with respect and rightly so, for they reveal the 
humanistic and liberal mind of a man free of pedantry and deeply concerned 
for the good estate of painting in Britain. 

We have long needed a critical edition of the Discourses. This need has at last 
been met by Robert R. Wark, who is Curator of Art Collections at the Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery, and who has edited this volume, which will certainly 
remain the standard edition for a very long time. The annotated and illustrated 
edition published by Roger Fry in 1905 is out of print and was long since out- 
moded. During the last twenty-five years, a good deal of important scholarship— 
notably by Frederick W. Hilles, Rensselaer W. Lee, Walter Jackson Bate, Ellis 
Waterhouse, and Walter J. Hipple—has been devoted to Reynolds, to his own 
theories, and to the critical tradition from which those theories derive. Wark 
has relied on this more recent work, both in his informative explanatory notes and 
in his introductory essay. 

Wark provides us, moreover, with the first critically edited text of the Dis- 
courses. He has, properly, based his own text on that of Edmond Malone’s edition 
of Reynolds’ Works, 1797, which contains the painter’s “last corrections and 
additions”; and a careful collation of this text with earlier ones has produced 
textual notes that record all of Reynolds’ revisions, excisions, and additions. 
Twenty-eight plates in black and white (selected, it seems to me, more judiciously 
than were many of Fry’s thirty-three plates) are offered as illustrations of various 
ideas expressed in the Discourses and add to the splendor as well as the usefulness 
of this admirably made book. There are also three useful bibliographies: a list of 
early and important later editions of Reynolds’ writings; a list of books that 
Reynolds read or might have read while preparing the Discourses; and a select list 
of important critical and historical studies of Reynolds and of the critical tradi- 


tions for which he spoke. Clearly this is the edition to which serious students 
must go in the future. 
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In his introduction Mr. Wark examines briefly some of Reynolds’ principal 
topics, all familiar in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century treatises on painting: the 
role of ideal beauty or of the general as opposed to the minutely particular in 
great and serious art; the hierarchy of the genres, from history painting down to 
still life; the necessity of discipline and of a knowledge of the great masters of 
the past in the training of a painter, and the idea that such discipline eventually 
frees the mature painter from rigorous obedience to the rules; the moral end of 
art, etc. These ideas were commonplaces in the humanistic theory of painting 
and were the common property of artists and connoisseurs from the sixteenth 
century onward. They were grounded in the antique and in the practice of such 
painters as Raphael, Michelangelo, the Caracci, and Nicholas Poussin, and they 
reached their ultimate formulation in the doctrine of the Académie Royale toward 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Wark is aware of a more modern, a British element in Reynolds’ thought, 
but it seems to me that he inadvertently misinterprets its significance. Reynolds 
taught not only what he considered the enduring wisdom of the ancients and the 
Roman and Venetian masters of the High Renaissance, but also certain ideas that 
had been developed during the eighteenth century by British empirical aesthe- 
ticians. It is this empirical bent of Reynolds’ mind that infuriated William Blake 
and provoked many of the well-known marginal comments in his copy of the 
Works of Reynolds. And it is because of the presence of these modern notions 
that the Discourses differ from most earlier writings on painting, for instance, 
from Charles DuFresnoy’s De Arte Graphica, a characteristic treatise of the 
seventeenth century, which Dryden had translated in 1695 and which Reynolds 
himself annotated for William Mason’s translation, published in 1783. 

Mr. Wark isolates three of these ideas: the notion that the association of ideas 
plays an important role in aesthetic response; the importance of “imagination ” 
both to the painter and to the viewer of his work; and the conviction that the 
disciplined genius attains finally the freedom to paint as an individual, not as an 
imitator or as a slave to rules. Regarding Reynolds as a “ rationalist” (was he, in 
fact?) Mr. Wark associates these principles with “romanticism,” and is thus led 
to find in the Discourses a carefully maintained compromise between “ reason” 
and “imagination and feeling,” between the “classic” and the “romantic.” But 
it is plain from the introduction that Mr. Wark is aware that these ideas were 
constants in earlier eighteenth-century critical theory: they would not have dis- 
turbed Dryden or Pope or Johnson, and they had been expressed over and again 
by scores of writers. The “compromise” that Mr. Wark observes in the Dis- 
courses was as basic to eighteenth-century aesthetic theory as the idea of the social 
contract was to eighteenth-century political theory. Reynolds, as Mr. Wark 
points out, was aware of important changes that were taking place in European 
painting during the last half of the century, and in his own painting he showed 
himself sympathetic to contemporary art. But it is not clear that his insistence 
on associationism or his conviction that art must strike the imagination or that 
rules are of secondary importance to the mature artist indicate an element of 
“romanticism ” in the Discourses. 

Mr. Wark is on firmer ground when he denies that the later Discourses reveal 
any considerable change in Reynolds’ basic critical ideas. In the main, Reynolds 
Was as conservative in 1790 as he had been in 1769; as liberal in 1769 as he was 
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in 1790. Mr. Wark argues partly from a close reading of the text and in part 
from the nature of Reynolds’ revisions, made in some cases years after the 
original version of a discourse had been completed. He points out, for example, 
the addition in the final version of Discourse III of two important paragraphs, in 
which Reynolds re-emphasized his conviction of the importance of “rules” or 
principles in creating a work of art; and he did so by quoting and denying Bacon’s 
assertion that “felicity” and not rules determines the success of a painter. 


If he means that beauty has nothing to do with rule, he is mistaken. 
There is a rule, obtained out of general nature, to contradict which is to 
fall into deformity. ... If by felicity is meant any thing of chance or 
hazard, or something born with a man, and not earned, I cannot agree 
with this great philosopher. Every object which pleases must give us 
pleasure upon some certain principles; but as the objects of pleasure are 
almost infinite, so their principles vary without end, and every man finds 
them out, not by felicity or successful hazard, but by care and sagacity. 


, 


There is little enough of the “romantic” in this characteristic passage, or indeed 
in the whole of Discourse II] of which it is a part. Blake found this Discourse 
especially offensive. He expressed his distaste in a headnote: 


The following Discourse is particularly Interesting to Block heads, as it 
endeavours to prove That there is No such thing as Inspiration & that 
any Man of a plain Understanding may by Thieving from Others become 
a Mich. Angelo. 


Empirical aesthetics played its role in the disintegration of neo-classical art. But 
Reynolds, despite his use of many of its principles, remains one of the last great 
neo-classicists and has no claim to being one of the first romantics. 


SaMuEL H. Monk 
University of Minnesota 


The Revival of Metaphysical Poetry by Joseph E. Duncan. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1959. Pp. 227. $4.50. 


After any fundamental shift in the conception of poetry—after any critical 
revolt—comes a period of consolidation in which the implications of the revolu- 
tion are worked out and the exaggeration of the new emphases corrected. The 
recent revival of metaphysical poetry, with its startling effects upon contemporary 
poetic practice and the new perspective which it has imposed upon the literature 
of the past, has now spent its initial energies and has indeed met with sharp 
reactions. Joseph E. Duncan’s very interesting work, The Revival of Metaphysical 
Poetry, attempts a reasoned reassessment of that revival of the metaphysicals with 
which T. S. Eliot has been particularly identified. Duncan begins with the 
beginnings, but, as his subtitle (“The History of a Style, 1800 to the Present”) 
indicates, he concerns himself with the last one hundred and fifty years. Duncan 
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finds the significant revival as beginning in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, with its apogee occurring in the second decade of the twentieth. His is 
a detailed history, ably documented, filled with a great many highly interesting 
and significant things. Its interest and usefulness are by no means cancelled by 
what seems to me some confusions and wrong choices of emphasis. 

One feature of Duncan’s work is an “ironing out” of literary history. Jagged 
breaks in the landscape, sharp fault lines, and decisive chasms smooth out under 
the historian’s eye. What had seemed decisively revolutionary comes down to the 
merely evolutionary. A similar process of smoothing and leveling shows itself 
in the work of the scholars who a generation or so ago worked over the 
beginnings of the Romantic revolt. Instead of dating the revolt from the publica- 
tion of the frankly experimental Lyrical Ballads in 1798, they pushed the beginnings 
of Romanticism further and further back into the eighteenth century. More 
recently still, a scholar has persuasively argued that,even Wordsworth’s “ lyrical 
ballads” differ in topic, style, and theme far less from the current magazine verse 
of the time than we have been led to think. 

Since literary culture always possesses much more of a continuity than our love 
of simplification wants to allow, the toning down of decisive shift and reversal 
has its element of truth. At any rate, this rounding of contours is apparently 
inevitable when the historian comes to contemplate historical processes of any kind. 
This kind of smoothing is beautifully exemplified in Mr. Duncan’s book. The 
beginnings of the revival are found far back in the early nineteenth century. 
One might, if he liked, push the beginnings back earlier still: Pope and Parnell 
were sufficiently interested in Donne to rewrite some of his satires and it may 
be that Pope’s interest triggered the 1719 edition—there had been no edition since 
that of 1669. But few would argue for an earlier beginning than the end of the 
eighteenth century. Here it is Coleridge, of course, who has the most important 
part; but DeQuincey, Landor, Beddoes, and Hood are all shown to have been 
interested in the metaphysical poets and to have played their parts in creating a 
taste for seventeenth-century metaphysical poetry. Duncan devotes a chapter to 
“ John Donne and Robert Browning,” another chapter to “ The Beginnings of the 
Revival in America,” in which the names of Emerson, Thoreau, and Emily 
Dickinson are invoked, and a chapter on “ The Catholic Revival and the Meta- 
physicals,” where the relations of Hopkins, Francis Thompson, and Alice Meynell 
to the seventeenth century poets are vigorously canvassed. In short, Duncan 
argues that Grierson’s edition of Donne in 1912, far from initiating the revival of 
metaphysical poetry, actually “marked the end” of what Duncan calls “the first 
stage of the metaphysical revival.” And Duncan goes on to say: “ Similarly, Eliot’s 
essays were not so much a new note as a sensitive formulation of ideas that had 
become familiar by 1912.” 

This updating of the metaphysical revival is, up to a point, convincing. 
Undoubtedly there existed a very real interest in Donne and the other meta- 
physical poets from the beginning of the nineteenth century onward and the 
example of metaphysical poetry did, in one way or another, help determine the 
shape of a good deal of nineteenth-century poetry. For example, it is startling to 
discover that Charles Lamb could write “On an Infant Dying as Soon as Born”: 


She did but ope an eye, and put 
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A cleare beam forth, and strait up shut 
For the long dark: ne’er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality. 


The antecedents of this quatrain are clearly metaphysical. Again, Thompson’s 
“ The Hound of Heaven” seems unmistakably reminiscent of the poetry of Donne 
in some of its paradoxes and in some of its more vigorous and complicated meta- 
phors (though one hastens to add that the poem itself is as thoroughly “ nineteenth 
century” as any poem can well be). The substantive question, however, is 
whether the interest exhibited by the nineteenth century in the metaphysicals is 
indeed the same as that which has played upon our poets of the twentieth century. 
Twentieth-century poetry is markedly different from late Victorian: the common 
denominator of these poetries is surely not their specific inheritance from the 
School of Donne—or at least not characteristically that. 

Duncan’s emphasis upon the nineteenth-century antecedents of the revival of 
the metaphysicals calls to mind a related present-day movement which also under- 
takes to account for the modern metaphysicals in terms of nineteenth-century 
origins. Frank Kermode’s recent book, The Romantic Image, for example, repre- 
sents a very intelligent and, at points, persuasive attempt to derive not merely 
Yeats, but also Pound, Eliot, and Hulme from the late Romantics and especially 
from the poets of the "Nineties. Indeed, it is possible to interpret the revival of 
metaphysical poetry as the response to certain needs felt by the later Romantic 
poets. And Kermode has done so, though again I must say that I cannot concede 
his argument full conviction. Kermode, by the way, is aware of some of Duncan’s 
arguments and tells us, citing an article in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, that Duncan has shown that Donne was “ well and truly revived long 
before Eliot’s essays.” Unfortunately, Kermode’s book evidently came out too 
late for Duncan to be able to allude to it. It would be interesting to have his 
comments on some of Kermode’s arguments, particularly those which tend to 
assimilate the modern metaphysical strain to fin de siécle Romanticism. 

In any case, it would have been helpful had Duncan been more explicit in 
distinguishing between the impact of the metaphysicals on the nineteenth and on 
the twentieth centuries. Here lies the crucial issue and it is not an easy one to 
resolve. This general matter has caused trouble in the past. One remembers, for 
example, how Eliot, many years ago, in deprecating what Coleridge made of 
Donne, remarked that “when it came to Donne and Cowley—you will find that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were led by the nose by Samuel Johnson: they were 
just as eighteenth century as anybody.” One remembers also that I. A. Richards 
was to disagree and to argue that Coleridge did deeply appreciate Donne. 
Richards, of course, was right in the sense that Coleridge did indeed admire 
Donne and in his own poetry assimilated some of Donne’s manner: see Coleridge’s 
late fragmentary poetry. But Eliot was right too: the revolution in poetry that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge effected was not Donnean—not, surely, in the sense 
that that led by Eliot may be called so. If both Romantics and moderns have 
used Donne, it is clear that they made something quite different of him. 

In general Duncan’s book is strong in its scholarship: he is thorough in can- 
vassing nineteenth-century poetry; he has a sensitive ear for echoes of the meta- 
physicals; and he uses good sense in organizing and deploying the material that 
he has gathered. The critical aspect of his book seems to me somewhat weaker. 
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Though Duncan duly takes note of all the featured marks of metaphysical 
poetry—wit, irony, ambiguity, the play with logic, the employment of a system 
of correspondences, a sacramental view of the world, the note of impassioned 
conversation, the use of dissonant images, and all the rest—I think it is less clear 
that he has arrived at a definition of his own which unites these concepts, or 
which by a process of sorting and modification gives them coherent relationship. 
The objection is not that Duncan’s first consideration should be to provide us with 
a neat formulation of metaphysical poetry. It is rather that, lacking a clear 
conception of metaphysical poetry, he is sometimes thrown off his course by 
some of the vigorous reactions to the modern “ revival.” For example, Duncan 
is moved to state his fears that Donne would probably feel “undone” could he 
see modern interpretations of his poetry. Or, he is impelled to report that 
Rosamund Tuve has shown that Donne was “clearly not rebellious, mysterious, 
or unique,” does not answer to the notions of modern metaphysical poetry, and 
indeed “ worked within an accepted Renaissance tradition.” Or again, Duncan is 
constrained to tell us that he thinks it unlikely “that the metaphysicals, as some 
critics have suggested, used words and images connotatively to give ‘ironic’ or 
‘dissonant’ dimension to their work for its own sake. Poets used images to adorn 
or to disparage, but not to do both simultaneously.” The last quotation involves 
a complicated confusion. Who of the modern critics argues that the meta- 
physical poets did both “simultaneously” (though such a critic might say that 
Donne or Marvell frequently developed complex shadings of tone)? And who 
of these modern critics would describe metaphysical poetry as meant either “to 
adorn or to disparage”? For most of these critics have actually rejected an 
ornamentalist theory of rhetoric. They would maintain that Donne does not use 
his images “to adorn” at all, but rather that his images function to express the 
very substance of the poem. (Duncan elsewhere in his book agrees that in the 
best metaphysical poetry the metaphors are the poem.) 

Indeed, the ultimate point at issue here is whether a correct view of Donne’s 
poetry waits upon the reconstruction of the author’s intention. Such a recon- 
struction involves the “historicism” reprehended by René Wellek and Austin 
Warren in their Theory of Literature. One of their examples of such historicism, 
by the way, is Rosamund Tuve’s attempt “to explain the origin and meaning of 
metaphysical imagery by reference to the training in Ramist logic by Donne and 
his contemporaries.” But, as Wellek and Warren argue, we do not need to “enter 
into the mind and attitudes of past periods and accept their standards, deliberately 
excluding the intrusions of our own preconceptions.” It is certainly possible, as 
Duncan hints, that a Donne, transported to our time, might be surprised and even 
upset by the way in which twentieth-century critics and scholars have gone about 
describing the structure of his poetry. But then, if they could read later accounts 
of their poetry, so in all probability would Chaucer, Shakespeare, and John Keats 
be surprised. 

Duncan may also have let himself be too easily browbeaten by criticism of 
Eliot’s conception of “unified sensibility.” He remarks that “recently it has 
become . . . fashionable to dismiss” it “as an incomprehensible private myth of 
Eliot.” One must not expect Duncan to do everything, but it would have been 
helpful had he presented his assessment of this fashionable view. Does he have in 
mind F. W. Bateson’s note on the “Dissociation of Sensibility”? If so, one 


“ 
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remembers that Bateson himself concedes that “something like this [dissociation 
of sensibility] did happen. The relationship between the sensuous and the intellec- 
tual elements in poetry did change in or about 1650.” 

Duncan further remarks that Eliot has understood the poetry of the metaphysical 
poets better than they could have understood his theory about their work. But if 
Eliot has indeed understood their poetry, then perhaps his theorizing about it, 
granted that his theorizing necessarily employs twentieth-century terms, may make 
its own sense. The point is that we need not necessarily square it up with what 
we suppose to be the metaphysicals’ own conception of what they were doing. 

“Ambiguity ” is the term that causes Duncan most trouble and is the term that 
is most ambiguously used in his book. The choice of this term is unfortunate, 
of course, though it was William Empson, not Duncan, who fixed it in modern 
criticism. “Richness” or Wheelwright’s “ plurisignification” or even “tonal 
depth” would be more accurate and less apt to suggest contrived obscurity or 
dissonance used for its own sake. The quality in question occurs in Greek poetry 
as W. B. Stanford has demonstrated, though a term to describe it does not occur 
in Greek criticism, Aristotle, for example, treating ambiguity as merely a defect. 
In the same way, the lack of discussion of this quality in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
criticism does not mean that the thing itself does not exist as an important element 
in metaphysical poetry. 

I have dwelt in some detail on what I regard as a weakness in this book. But 
I do not mean to underrate its strengths. They are more than considerable. 
The Revival of Metaphysical Poetry will be a useful book to scholars for a long 
time to come. As a compendium of relevant citation and quotations it has extra- 
ordinary range. What is to be found here will serve to correct all kinds of 
superficial views of the revival. As a kind of test case of the interrelation of 
literary history and critical theory, it illustrates their necessary interplay and 
suggests both the magnitude and the delicacy of the task of writing fully coherent 
and responsible literary history. In this book, Duncan has given us a most 
interesting first draft of an important chapter of that history. 


CLEANTH Brooks 
Yale University 


William Faulkner: From Jefferson to the World by Hyatt H. Waggoner. 
Lexington: The University of Kentucky Press, 1959. Pp. 270. $5.00. 


I should like to begin this review of Hyatt H. Waggoner’s study by quoting 
from another book, a collection of reports made of Faulkner’s appearances in 
Virginia, in 1957 and 1958.* Any serious scrutiny of his remark as published there 
is bound to result in a necessary caution over the elaborate symbolic interpretations 
his recent work often seems to invite. Speaking of the writings of Jean-Paul 
Sartre, for example, he says: 


* Faulkner in the University (Charlottesville: The University of Virginia Press, 
1959), ed. Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph L. Blotner. 
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I think that no writing will be too successful without some conception 
of God, you can call Him by whatever name you want. ... That to me 
is the difference between Camus and Sartre, the difference between Sartre 
and Proust, the difference between Sartre and Stendahl. That Sartre has 


denied God. 


This is so typical of Faulkner’s manner as almost to make it paradigmatic. God 
is indispensable to moral certitude, but it is “some conception of God,” by 
whatever name you wish to call Him. He is much more interested in God’s 
creatures than in any elaborate design of creation; and the religious documents 
which, among other sources, he uses as the details of reference in his fiction are 
a part of the fictional substance. That is, the Bible helps Faulkner to define his 
people, not vice versa. The “Christ symbolism” which is so active a part of 
Faulkner criticism is very much to the point here. 


. .. there are so few plots to use [Faulkner said in another session with 
the Virginians] that sooner or later any writer is going to use something 
that has been used. And that Christ story is one of the best stories that 
man has invented, assuming that he did invent that story, and of course 
it will recur. Everyone that has had the story of Christ and the Passion 
as part of his Christian background will in time draw from that... . 


Of course it would be imperceptive to suggest that Faulkner is being “ put 
upon” by critics without cause; I do not wish to maintain that he hasn’t put 
temptation in their way. Indeed, from the very beginning, as Waggoner shrewdly 
points out, there is a succession of image, innuendo, half parallel, and overt pro- 
nouncement that ought to convince the most reluctant critic of Faulkner’s 
“Christian” origins and intent, and in A Fable (1954) we have what appears to 
be a full panoply of inventive analogue. The real question is, how ought we to 
take these uses of Christianity. There is a genuine risk to enlightened Faulkner 
criticism in the sheer weight and number of these allusions. 

I should say that Faulkner is only incidentally a critic of religion, whether 
doctrinal or institutional. He is preeminently a student of man, good and evil, 
symbolic and naturalistic, and of the human relationships that inform one of man’s 
moral inclinations. He is also, or has lately become, a “ concerned” guardian of 
the “verities,” defensive and even desperately anxious to prove that man will 
“endure” and “ prevail.” The verities are themselves seen all but exclusively on 
a human level—one might almost say, on the level of corporeal substance. So, 
Faulkner sets himself again and again the simple set of alternatives: man will 
progress, or he will die. All of his characters “ progress”—or try to—in accepting 
the alternative to death. Their psychological complications are a result of the 
human peculiarities of choice—whether obsessively to choose a kind of being, 
compulsively to accept a burden of commitment, or stoically to act against 
community pressure in the interest of “the right.” The right is not defined 
doctrinally or legalistically, but in terms of human, earthy, immediate, practical 
exigency. Religious symbolism does get “in the way,” for after all the Bible (and 
especially the story of Christ’s Passion) is a most persuasive and enduring “ story ” 
of the human enigma. 

I should want to put Faulkner’s concerns very close to those of Dostoevsky, 
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whose Brothers Karamazov he pits in a small list of books he admiringly rereads. 
Except that I think Dostoevsky is much more tensely concerned to preserve 
Christian doctrine, Faulkner much more inclined to regard the human tragi- 
comedy an acting out of its myth, for what specific moral values the myth has in 
human appraisal. Faulkner is not only a self-styled “humanist”; he is interested 
in every form of good and evil, relying upon man’s instinctive discrimination con- 
cerning the enduringly good and the destructively evil. 

Mr. Waggoner is not unaware of these facts, and is indeed quite admirably 
capable of taking them into account. His discussion of A Fable is one of the most 
sensible we have. Moreover, he reviews the fiction from the beginning in an 
earnest effort to determine its formal excellence and precision. But there are two 
tendencies in his review which strike me as invariably moving in a wrong direction: 
he regrets many of Faulkner’s choices as somehow failing to meet a standard of 
which Faulkner is himself not aware (or if he is aware, aware of it in a far 
different way); he reviews Faulkner too often from a level of interpretation and 
in a spirit of uncompromising demand that not only causes the work to fail but 
also allows the critic to admire what isn’t there. I had best explain by sampling 
the criticism. 

Soldiers’ Pay (the title is annoyingly misspelled throughout) contains one 
important image, of a “falling cross and spire,’ which implies “the dominant 
theme of most of Faulkner’s major works, his tortured and ambiguous mixture 
of religious denial and affirmation” (p. 3). This is all to the good, and in many 
ways a fine insight, even though its significance is largely forced upon the context 
of an unimportant book. More frequent is the tendency to take a very common- 
place detail and give it an extraordinary value by relating it to a church document, 
as is the case of the phrase “dust in their shoes” of Soldiers’ Pay: “The image 
itself comes, one suspects, from the Book of Common Prayer: ‘Remember, O 
man, that thou art dust’” (p. 5). 

Waggoner follows the line of Christ-research in his view of The Sound and the 
Fury, in a study that is in many respects otherwise very fine indeed. That Benjy 
might be considered a modern variant of the Christ figure is not unreasonable, if 
one realizes to begin with the deliberate reductiveness of the portrait. It is in a 
kind of patient insistence upon the full ecclesiastical implication of the reference 
that the critic errs. It is really rather obtuse to say of Benjy that “If his values 
prevailed, the family might be saved” (p. 45); and it is gratuitous, to say the 
least, to call Dilsey “a kind of foster-mother of Christ, the enabling agent of a 
revelation at once spiritual and aesthetic” (p. 46). Whatever else Dilsey may be, 
she is anything but “the enabling agent of a revelation.” Faulkner’s own brief 
statement of her and her race, that “ they endured,” is enough to put her character 
in the right perspective. 

This free disposition of nuance is not much more shrewd than the psycho- 
analytic view, offered by another critic, of Benjy as id. Neither is wholly wrong; 
both are ill-advised. Much more to the point is Waggoner’s discussion of Quentin 
and the tense struggle of wills with his father that takes place at the moment of 
his suicide. In fact, Waggoner’s discussion of Quentin and of the Quentin “ type” 
in Faulkner is altogether admirable. 

I find the analysis of As 1 Lay Dying quite ingenious and altogether unacceptable. 
It runs counter to almost everything that a careful and attentive reading of that 
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novel should reveal. “ Analysis of a work of art is always in danger of distorting 
the object it takes apart,” he says (p. 76), by way of a disclaimer. Not only 
analysis but synthesis is at fault here. How is one to take this eloquent 
affirmation? 


The novel not only re-enacts the Eucharist, it is incarnational in its very 
form. In it the word becomes flesh, meaning is embodied, idea takes on 
substance and substance gets form and so meaning. (p. 87) 


I can only humbly say that the novel does no such thing, that to say this of it 
is to remove it from critics’ reach, and that it can be described this way only if 
Addie Bundren’s relationships to family and neighbors are quite deliberately dis- 
torted. This is the only piece in the book where Waggoner gives in entirely to a 
tendency (elsewhere always present but never altogether domineering over the 
text) to replace what Faulkner says by a figurative conception of what he might or 
should have said. The implications are everywhere in the interpretation: Varda- 
man’s fish “ parallels Christ killed and ritualistically eaten and drunk to prevent 
the death of the believer” (p. 66); “ Worshipper, priest, altar, and the Last Supper 
are all suggested by Vardaman’s early chapters” (p. 67). Addie remains an enigma 
to this critic: he seems to share Cora Tull’s despair of her. Is Addie “the result 
of a breaking up of the role of Christ and a distribution of the disunited functions 
among several characters” (p. 83)? The chapter is a remarkable example of what 
can be made of a work of art if only one makes up one’s mind firmly about it 
ahead of time. 

There is neither space nor need to elaborate. Waggoner’s evaluations of other 
novels are often very shrewd, skillful, intelligent. They are seldom without some 
hint of earnest spiritual judgment. Not infrequently his intelligence is waylaid 
by an anxiety to visit dogmatic injunctions upon the scene and its people. His 
failure to understand Joe Christmas, for example, comes from his overpowering 
wish to make him a “demonstration case”: “, . . a rebuke to the community, a 
measure of its sin and of its corruption of Christianity from a religion of love 
and life to one of hatred and death .. .” (p. 108). This is not so much untrue 
as it is “too true.” Of course Light in August is an indictment of Protestant 
Christianity—among other things. It is above all an analysis of the violent disorder 
to which a man comes who has been morally misled and misdirected. To say 
that he “made no choices” (p. 116) is to miss more than half the point. 

Both Pylon and Wild Palms receive a much sounder treatment. Indeed, 
Waggoner avoids the worst of the extremes of Pylon criticism, though I must 
confess that his conclusion about both these novels seems very strangely senti- 
mental: that “in the world of Faulkner’s imagination there is finally no adequate 
substitute for ‘the old virtues’” (p. 147). Are we also to assume that Eliot (who 
is most frequently invoked here) also preaches “the old virtues”? And what are 
they? The reading of Absalom, Absalom! is quite sound and sensible, and the 
conclusion is, I should imagine, not far off from what Faulkner might have said 
of it: that in the end Shreve and Quentin examine the Sutpen story in terms of 
“ classical-Christian tragedy . . .: history contains both God’s judgment and man’s 
decision, both necessity and freedom .. .” (p. 168). The remarks on The Unvan- 
quished are by all odds the best we have on that book. 
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On the other hand, The Hamlet is crucially misunderstood. Here again, almost 
worse than in earlier chapters, Waggoner’s tendentiousness dominates him. Who 
else would have thought of Mink Snopes as a Prometheus, “ unpromethean only 
in his contempt for mankind” (p. 189), or insist that Faulkner “ wholly identifies 
himself with Houston,” or call Ike Snopes “little Pip, driven insane by his direct 
confrontation with the reality of the depths” (p. 191)? 

The extravagance of these associations is even more disturbing in the light of 
Waggoner’s good and often entirely perceptive readings of the recent work. One 
can certainly nod agreement to his assertion that in that work Faulkner abandons 
his earlier true sense of form and balance, with the result that there is a “ splitting 
apart of behavior and imagination” (p. 223), or to the fine judgment of A Fable, 
that “we have constantly to readjust our understanding as passages of vivid but 
not meaningful realism give way to Biblical echoes” (p. 230). But in this latter 
case it is because the roles are for once reversed: it is Faulkner’s extravagance and 
Waggoner’s restraint that right the balance. 

I think that Waggoner is very just in this statement, and I consider the statement 
itself an excellent clue to the real significance of Faulkner’s religious concerns: 


It is not simply that Faulkner is not Dante or Milton or Bunyan: neither 
is Eliot. It is rather that in Faulkner’s works the crucifixion is central 
and paradigmatic, but the resurrection might never have occurred. (p. 247) 


But one ought to ask, which crucifixion, and what is the nature of the resurrection 
denied in this case. Faulkner’s men and women do not die on the cross; they 
invite violence, or commit it, and they come close at times to an appearance of 
wishing to push all human force to the edge of self-destruction. Nor are they 
resurrected, except in the only sense that Dilsey’s Negro preacher from Saint 
Louis could have meant resurrection: as the persistence of man, that he will 
“endure” and “ prevail.” This is a wholly human circumstance, and it is attended 
by great risks. But these are scraps of evidence that he has “progressed” and 
that some cantankerous, error-laden sense of the good will and does win out. 
It is a vulnerable position, and Faulkner would be the last to deny its weakness. 
It is a mistake to judge it in terms of any extraneous symbology or doctrinal 
system of truths—not because Faulkner is immune to criticism on any ground, 
but because the merits of his work will tend to decline and even disappear under 
so severe a scrutiny. Above all, the best and the most scrupulous will in the world 
cannot conceal the fact that a system of extra-literary demands upon the fiction 
eventually, in some way or other, distorts it. In almost every detail, therefore, 
I should say that Mrs. Olga Vickery’s new book, The Novels of William Faulkner 
(Louisiana State University Press), is superior to Waggoner’s, and a necessary 
corrective of it. 


Freperick J. HorFMAN 
University of Wisconsin 
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Max’s Nineties by Max Beerbohm, with an introduction by Osbert Lancaster. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. Pp. 10. Plates. $5.00. 


The first volume of the series of drawings planned to commemorate Max 
Beerbohm’s career as a caricaturist and cartoonist has made its debut in England 
and America after a delay occasioned by the death of its editor Allan Wade. 
The idea of celebrating each decade of Max’s work as a graphic artist with a 
volume of his best uncollected, unpublished, or otherwise hard to obtain drawings 
had been Wade’s, and the artist himself had long ago gladly placed his imprimatur 
upon the scheme. But Beerbohm’s intention to write for each plate in the series 
“a brief critical note about the drawing or the person” was cut short by his 
own death in 1956—although not before he was able to select the sketches he 
himself felt best epitomized his work in the ’nineties. 

One obvious advantage in having Beerbohm’s own choice of drawings for 
the volume is that his selection was guided as much by a nostalgia for his subjects 
as by a sensitivity to the artistry with which he had sketched them. The result 
is that he has given us a good cross-section of the kinds of people who had most 
enthralled his interests, tastes, and imagination in the fin de siécle atmosphere 
he recorded, often satirically, in essay as well as in drawing. One is not surprised 
to find the book most heavily populated by such literary acquaintances as Oscar 
Wilde, George Moore, George Meredith, Henry James, and W. B. Yeats; the 
political figures who intrigued him ever since he had been “a small boy seeing 
giants”; and the theatrical performers whom he had probably met through his 
actor brother Beerbohm Tree or encountered “ professionally” after he suc- 
ceeded Shaw as dramatic critic on the Saturday Review. By including two rather 
dandified self-caricatures—one for the frontispiece of the volume and another 
(a rear view) for the tailpiece—Max ingeniously accomplishes his own entrance 
and exit with characteristic elegance and nonchalance. 

The task of completing Allan Wade’s editorial work on the collection fell 
to Mr. Osbert Lancaster, a humorist who, like Beerbohm, has shown himself to 
be as articulate and witty with the draftsman’s pen as with the writer’s. However, 
perhaps because Mr. Lancaster’s own work is really so divergent in method and 
intent from Beerbohm’s, he reveals in his introduction to the collection a mis- 
apprehension of the full value of this sample of Beerbohm’s early drawings. 

To Mr. Lancaster, one of the paramount accomplishments of Max’s Nineties 
is that it demonstrates Beerbohm’s early wisdom in disassociating himself from the 
all but exhausted du Maurier-Leech-Keene tradition of using the satirical cartoon 
as a lampoon of the upper class domestic scene. Rather Mr. Lancaster sees 
Beerbohm, and rightly so, as a revivalist of the tradition of the single-figure 
caricatural portrait, which was once so fresh and vital in the work of Vanity 
Fair’s “ Ape” (Carlo Pellegrini). As far as the artistic merits of the drawings 
themselves are concerned, however, Mr. Lancaster finds their chief interest to 
lie in the embryonic way they prefigure the maturity of craftsmanship to follow 
and reflect the “false starts and responsive influences from without” to be 
abandoned later. 

It is in this latter vein of reasoning that Mr. Lancaster goes astray—or rather 
does not go far enough. What he fails to see, in his haste to attribute Beerbohm’s 
multifarious caricatural styles to tentative borrowings and “false starts,” is that 
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Max the sketch artist was just as much the virtuoso of parody as Beerbohm the 
writer of A Christmas Garland. He sees Max’s isolated effort to caricature Phil 
May in May’s own style of drawing for Punch as a revelation to Max himself 
that May’s swift, heavy, but very economical line was too purely visual to be 
made compatible with his own conceptual approach. But Beerbohm’s effort here 
was obviously not to adapt a style of drawing to his own uses but merely to 
caricature a renowned artist and at the same time to revel in a perfect parody 
of that artist’s technique, just as his drawing of Beardsley pulling a toy French 
poodle is concomitantly a caricature of Beardsley’s person, a mockery of his 
francophilism, and a parody of his style of draftsmanship. 

Such drastic deviations in execution, without any attempt to fuse or extend 
the various techniques, is strong evidence that Max, even in this early period, 
was merely parodying styles rather than groping for one of his own. The clever 
parodist—the one who is able to simulate with only mild exaggeration and without 
burlesque the most characteristic spirit and form of the original—usually achieves 
this power to fathom others so completely only after he matures and perfects 
his own technique. Indeed, Bohun Lynch’s discovery almost forty years ago 
of rudiments of the “Beerbohmian” style in such of Max’s juvenilia as his self- 
caricatures drawn when he was fifteen (1887) and his sketches done at Oxford 
(1895), directly, though of course anachronistically, challenges Mr. Lancaster’s 
conclusions. Certainly, among Max’s drawings in the present collection, the 
caricature of, let us say, Earl Spencer (1895), with its sense of self-possession and 
graceful movement, is just as “ Beerbohmian” as anything Beerbohm did later. 

Whereas some of Beerbohm’s drawings in the ’nineties were, as I have pointed 
out, just as parodic as his early gems of prose and verse in A Christmas Garland, 
many of his essays were just as caricatural as his drawings. Both are really 
species of the same art with the same mode and intent—only the medium of 
expression is different. One can see in this present selection that the drawing 
of Sir William Harcourt as a robustious multi-chinned and very solid right- 
triangle of a man delivering a speech in Parliament is in exact tonal accord with 
Beerbohm’s description of him, in his essay on the “ House of Commons Manner,” 
as a speaker who, “majestic among molehills,” pours out the “last poor rivulets 
of the old lava” of a florid rhetorical style. Or one can see how Max’s profile 
sketch of George Moore, with its soft glowing white head undemarcated from 
its gray background and with a vague question-mark for the eye and cheek, 
later evolves into his word caricature of Moore as a person of “luminous vague- 
ness” with an “outline [that] seemed to merge into the air around him.” 

Besides paralleling both the descriptive and interpretive treatment of personality 
in the writings, the drawings in Max’s Nineties, like the drawings that were done 
later, complement the essays by offering a further insight into the kind of political 
and aesthetic sensibility with which Beerbohm responded to the whole fin de 
siécle decade. The enthusiasm with which he wrote on “ Dandies and Dandyism” 
is given its full scope of expression in the loving care with which he drew the 
elegant poses and clothes of such dandies as Wilde, Beardsley, Earl Spencer, 
Cunninghame Graham, and of course his own urbane self. And the top hat, 
which he wrote nostalgically about in 1942 as “a black but shining old monument” 
of the past, is here, even in one of the early sketches of “club types,” given the 
bright highlights with which he continued to be fascinated in his later drawings 
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and which, together with the slender elegantly shod foot, became the typical 
Beerbohm symbol for the Victorian and Edwardian dandy. 

Although Max’s political figures in this series appear chiefly in caricatures rather 
than in cartoons and therefore carry no obvious political thesis, the exceptional 
cartoon sequence in which “Mr. Gladstone Goes to Heaven,” but ultimately 
ends up in the other place, could hardly have delighted serious-minded Glad- 
stonians. Once again the drawings can be seen to form a harmony with the 
writings, for in “A Small Boy Seeing Giants” Beerbohm tells us that although 
he stood in awe of Gladstone the grand old statesman, his Conservative politics 
inherited from his father forced him to regard the aged prime minister as “a 
great power for evil.” We can see why this frame of mind consequently forced 
him to reject Punch’s presentation of Gladstone as “ muscular” and in “ striking” 
attitudes, In fact, Beerbohm’s picture of him is rather that of a mean and vulgar 
person: his actions are cowardly and obsequious, his face is that of an irascible 
Scrooge, and his misshapen top hat and enormous feet make him the epitome 
of the “ anti-dandy.” 

From all this it can be seen that in Max’s Nineties the caricatures and cartoons 
are as conceptual as they are perceptual in rendering the essential aspects of the 
personalities of the figures represented. 

Much could be said about the tradition—aside from the already mentioned 
parodic one—to which Beerbohm’s work in this volume belongs. That Max was 
not a subscriber to the popular notion that a caricature necessarily had to assume 
the proportions of a small body and a large head is amply demonstrated by the 
almost miniscular heads he places upon the torsos of Arthur Balfour and Sir 
William Harcourt. That he sometimes reverted to the original seventeenth 
century Italian concept of the “caricatura” as a man drawn in the likeness of 
an animal can be seen, I think, in the barely suggested walrus-like head and face 
he gives to Sir George Lewis and the more obvious rooster-like appearance of 
Joseph Chamberlain (who obligingly holds out his coat tails to suggest, to my 
mind at least, a fowl’s wing and tail plume). 

One comment should be made in anticipation of an objection to the draftsman- 
ship of some of the drawings. The point is well taken by Mr. Lancaster that 
since in the ‘nineties block-making by photographic reproduction on zine was 
still in its infancy, the mandatory use of the line-block method with its reliance 
on the pen rather than on the pencil makes some of Max’s drawings in this 
volume appear to unfair disadvantage when compared to some of his reproduced 
pencil work. With this point in mind as the only real, and unavoidable, flaw 
in a volume of drawings which have value as both art and document for an 
interesting decade and which form a witty and varied companion to the writings 
of one of our most accomplished essayists, the peruser of Max’s Nineties should 
discover that he has in his hands a small treasure-house of constant delight. 


Roy Huss 
University of Messina 
Sicily 
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Interpretations of American Literature, ed. Charles Feidelson, Jr. and Paul Brodt- 
korb, Jr. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 386. $2.65. 


Interpretations of American Literature, according to its editors, Charles Feidelson 
and Paul Brodtkorb, “is designed to serve the student and the inquiring reader 
as a running commentary on the basic texts” of American literature. Beyond this 
the editors tread very cautiously. The articles neither represent “any particular 
mode of interpretation” nor “the full range of methods and preoccupations in 
contemporary discussion of American writers.” The essays are to help the student 
“grasp particular literary facts—works or writers or movements . . . by posing 
questions of sufficient scope and offering answers adequate to the questions 
asked.” 

The book, however, has more coherence and significance than the modest asser- 
tions of its editors indicate. The opening essay is on The Scarlet Letter and the 
editorial assumption that the basic texts of American literature begin here is in 
keeping with the nature of the entire anthology. This book is a collection of 
criticism about literature first—even about particular literary works first—and about 
movements and writers only secondarily. It nods only shyly and occasionally in 
the direction of the history of American literature, or the history of American 
ideas, or the history of American writers. To exclude such writers as Franklin, 
Irving, and Cooper without even an apologetic gesture is perhaps a little literarily 
snobbish, but no one can seriously propose that any work in American literature 
prior to The Scarlet Letter is even close to the latter in literary eminence. And 
since major literary work by Poe, Melville, Emerson, Whitman, and Thoreau is 
being done almost simultaneously one might well say that it is at this point in 
our cultural development that American writing achieved sufficient literary 
dignity to be identified as American literature. 

The essays in this anthology are as often as possible interpretative essays as the 
title indicates. Consequently the reader’s attention is concentrated as exclusively 
as is practical on the texts of American literature. Yet the best essays in the 
anthology are those which in the process of explicating the particular work or 
works demonstrate at the same time a sensitive awareness of the personality of the 
author as well as an initimate knowledge of the particular milieu in which, and 
perhaps partially because of which, the work was created. 

Two essays will indicate the point. Calvin S$. Brown’s “ The Musical Develop- 
ment of Symbols: Whitman ” is one of the weakest selections in this book because 
of its carefully limited purpose. Mr. Brown’s essay is an extract from his book 
Music and Literature where it serves as an effective part of his total argument. 
Here it is too exclusively esthetic; that Whitman utilizes musical principles in 
developing his symbols does not say enough about Whitman or his place in 
American literature to serve the purpose of this anthology. 

On the other hand Dorothea Krook’s “Principles and Method in the Later 
Works of Henry James” is one of the most fitting and significant selections. It is 
an analysis of the significance of the “abtractness” of James’s late style. Miss 
Krook explains the style in terms of the ambitions and tenets stated in James’s 
critical prefaces. She explains it in terms of the sins of pride, ennui, “cankerous 
sexuality,” and “infernal aestheticism” which are peculiarly Jamesian preoccu- 
pations in the late novels. There is a brief discussion of James’s boyhood, his 
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reading, and the manner in which his milieu influenced his particular way of 
perceiving and hence of writing. The analysis of James’s abstract style thus 
becomes a cornucopia from which critical information flows in plenty. Miss Krook 
starts with a particular problem and never loses sight of it, but on the way to 
solving it she exposes the reader to a welter of literary facts and insights con- 
cerning the late novels of James. 

In most instances the editors have chosen essays that are more than simply inter- 
pretations of particular works. Often these essays open up into generalizations 
about the writer’s total work and the period he writes in so as to form something 
of a continuously challenging commentary on the nature of American literature 
itself. On the other hand occasionally, as in the instance of Mr. Brown’s essay, 
the editors seem to have been content with an interpretation which, though 
sufficient to its own purpose, is comparatively weak because of the very modesty 
of its intention. 

There are two essays different in nature from the rest: Lionel Trilling’s 
“Reality in America” and Roy Harvey Pearce’s “The Poet as Person.” Each 
essay uses the work of two or more writers to speculate about a cultural condition. 
Mr. Trilling attacks an assumption about the nature of reality which he finds 
fostered by the criticism of Vernon Parrington and which leads to an uncritical 
preference for writers represented by Dreiser as opposed to writers represented 
by James. Mr. Pearce uses an argument between William Carlos Williams and 
Ezra Pound, exposed in their letters, to illustrate a split among contemporary 
poets between those who find the possibility of significant community within 
their own individuated sensibilities, illustrated primarily by Williams, Stevens, 
and Cummings, and those who find the possibility of significant community only 
outside the self, illustrated primarily by Pound, Eliot, and Frost. 

Both essays are challenging and responsible attempts to explain difficult problems 
and need no apology for inclusion in this anthology. But each essay appears in 
the anthology in a position where one might expect more. With the exception 
of Mr. Trilling’s essay the editors chose to move directly from Twain to James 
to Hemingway. One might justify excluding Howells, Norris, and Crane, but 
it is regrettable that there is no discussion of Henry Adams, particularly in view 
of the increasing interest in his works in the past few years. Mr. Pearce’s essay 
is the only essay on modern American poetry and suggests that poetry gets short 
shrift compared to fiction. While there are two essays each on Hemingway and 
Faulkner; Pound, Eliot, Stevens, Frost, Cummings, Williams, and others are given 
necessarily only the briefest discussion in Mr. Pearce’s essay. 

Interpretations of American Literature suffers from the editors’ apparent unwill- 
ingness to formulate a very specific principle of selection for its essays. The 
arrangement of the essays and many of the essays themselves suggest that the 
editors’ principles of selection were often more complex than their modest admis- 
sions. Yet such problems of coherence do not keep the anthology from being 
a collection of significant statements about American literature. 


Rosert M. Farnswortu 
University of Kansas City 
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